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II. 
WEAVING THE WEB. 






NCLE ROBERT, or Dr. Grant, 
as he was usually called, was 
one of those men who have 
been forced by circumstances 

into a false position, and who lack either 

the desire or the power to free themselves. 

The young people, who frequented the 

house as the intimates of Charlotte and 

Alfred, looked upon him as a grave, eld- 

erly man, whose interests and sympathies 

were on an entirely different plane from 
theirown. They would have appealed to 
him in trouble; consulted him in per- 
plexity for they knew him to be both 
ind and wise, and they took it for granted 
that he was also old and experienced. 
He was, in facts but thirty-eight ; but had 
been sobered by sorrow in early manhood. 
_Charlotte knew the story well, and in 

her romatic moments, loved to confide to 
her friends how poor Uncle Rob was once 
engaged to one of the loveliest girls that 
Mamma ever saw, and had never been the 
same since she was killed in his sight 
—being thrown from her horse but a few 
weeks before their wedding day. ‘‘ That 
was years and years ago,’’ she always con- 
cluded, ‘‘ but he cannot bear yet to see 
us ride, and we never do when he is at 
home. He had a fever after it, and then 
he went away and traveled all over the 
world, and, just as he came back, poor 
papa died, and he was made our guardian, 
and he has been the same as our own 
father ever since. Mamma wouldn’t know 
how to live without him.’’ 


Dr. Grant accepted this position of ma» 
ture: guide, philosopher, and friend half 
from indifference, half because he felt it 
to bea tribute to his dear lost Annie, that 
he should be set apart from other men 
for her sake. 

In the inmost recesses of a pure and 
noble heart, he had built a shrine to her 
memory, and bowed before it still, in 
tenderest constancy—all unaware that, 
mingled with his devotion, was a sense of 
self-approval, almost a pleasure, in his own 
pose as perpetual mourner. 

He believed that his power of loving 
was forever gone; yet he took an affection- 
ate interest in the romances of others, and 
was prepared to abet Constance in her pet 
scheme for Alfred’s reform. 

The dreaded interview between guard- 
ian and ward passed off, therefore, with a 
mildness that surprised both; so hopeful 
was the one—so softened by his new hap- 
piness was the other. 

By the end of the week the young lovers 
were actually journeying téte-a-téte to New 
Hampshire, Alfred’s bills all paid, and 
Charlotte’s outfit the prettiest she had ever 
owned. A hatcovered with wild briar roses, 
a new riding habit, and a scarlet and white 
tennis suit, seemed to the anxious mother 
a trifling price to pay for separating her 
from the supposed danger of Parker’s 
presence, and her generosity almost made 
Charlotte break her vows of secrecy and 
confess all. 

Nothing but the fear of being separated 
from Alfred restrained her, and her sense 
of guilt and ingratitude brought the un- 
usual tears to her saucy eyes, as she bade 
Mrs. Temple good-bye. 
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‘¢How unwilling Lotty was to go! 
remarked that much deceived woman to 
Dr. Robert that evening. ‘‘I am more 
and more sure that we have done the best 
thing in sending her away for the sum- 
mer.”’ 

‘¢Yes, and how quiet and serious Al- 
fred has been lately! He has certainly 
taken to heart my last talk to him,’’ re- 
marked her brother, with equal com- 

lacency. 

Alas! at that very moment, Alfred was 
whispering to Charlotte, ‘‘ Doesn’t it seem 
almost too good to be true, darling, that 
we are cast away in this lovely wilderness, 
with nothing to do but be happy together !”’ 
“ And Charlotte, close beside him in the 
woodbine-wreathed porch, her willful lit- 
tle head resting on his shoulder—for 
Constance was putting baby to sleep up- 
stairs—whispered back, ‘‘ It would, Alf, 
dear, if only it wasn’t so horrid to be 
cheating everybody so.”’ 


CONSTANCE TO HER MOTHER. 
(A week later.) 


‘¢ LEIsuRE LanD, July —, 188-. 

‘¢DgEaR Mamma :—I am happy to an- 
swer all your questions in the most satis- 
factory manner. No one could be more 
contented than Lotty, unless it is Alfred, 
who isa perfect marvel of tranquility. For 
a day or two I fancied that she had some- 
thing on her mind, and one evening I know 
she was on the point of being confidential, 
but I made baby serve as an interruption, 
and wouldn’t give her any chance, for I 
knew that even if she ever once appealed 
to my sympathy about azydody, her pride 
would oblige her to keep up her romance 
and grievance ; whereas, I mean that she 
shall forget it all. I’m sure I did right, 
for she is as jolly as possible now, and 
goes careering about the country, with 
only Alf, from morning till night. They 
do all my village errands for me in the 
forenoon, and ride down again for the mail 
in the cool of the day. Lotty is devoted 
to baby, too, and takes so much care of 
him that I have done all my sewing, and 
put up strawberries besides. While we 
are busy in such ways, Alf is shut up with 
his books, for he really seems determined 
(tell Uncle Robert) to make up for lost 
time, and grinds away two or three -hours 


every day. I make a point of Charlotte's 
devoting herself to him when he come 
down stairs, as a reward of industry, and 
she really seems to feel the importance of 
it, and is always ready to play his accom 


paniments or go boating wn ce 


asks her. This is all very well, you 
say, but it is only tuning the instrument 
or oiling the machinery. Very true, but 
I expect Grace Campbell next week, and 
then the wheels will really go round—the 
band begin to play.” 


CHARLOTTE TO HER MOTHER. 


‘¢ LEISURE LAND, July —, 188-., 

‘*DEAR Mamma :—Con has written you 
so often that I have had no chance; but, 
to-day, Ned has come, and she is too good 
a wife to leave him, even for you, sol can 
tell you all the news. 

‘‘First and best: —Baby has actually cut 
his two upper teeth; I was the one to see 
them, and Alf says, I am as proud as if] 
had discovered a new comet. 

‘*Secondly :—Con’s friend, Miss Grace 


Campbell, has come, and I like her very | 


much already. She has the sweetest voice 
I ever heard, for one thing ; not in sing: 
ing—she onlyplays—but in talking and 
laughing. She is tall, and very quiet, 
and decidedly blonde, so that Alf saysI 
like her because she is such a contrast to 
myself. He calls her the Lady Serena, and 
is almost as fond of her asl am. Shei 
ten years older than I; but somehow I am 
not at all afraid of her, though she is 
rather learned, especially in languages, 
having lived abroad so much when her 
father was consul in various places. The 
hotel opens to-morrow, and we are all 
sorry. We are so peaceful and cosy, al 
by ourselves, Ned and Alf say they shall 
have chronic myopie if there are any 
Boston people there.”’ 


CoNSTANCE TO Mrs. TEMPLE. 
(A week later.) 


‘*LEISURE LAND, Saturday. 

‘¢ DEAR MamMa :—Baby has cut another 
tooth, and we think more are coming, 
for he is feverish to-day. 
are all well. Last night they had some 
beautiful fire-works at the hotel, and we 


all went out on the lake to see them. It 
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js just across from our landing, you know. 
Alfred took Grace in the Rushton, and 
Ned and Lotty and I went in the Tub. 
‘‘Alf is really more interested than I 
eversaw him. He is with Grace all day 
long, and so is Lotty. I have halfa mind 
to hint to Lotty that there is not always 
luck in odd numbers ; but, perhaps, it is 
alittle too soon to seem to notice any- 
thing. He doesn’t go to the hotel at all, 
though, we hear, that several Harvard 
men are there, and we've seen several 
pretty girls boating. Charlotte is equally 
indifferent. So Parker’s sun must haveset. 
Girls are so capricious! Isn’t ita mercy? 
There I hear baby fretting. If he is not 
better to morrow, I wish Uncle Robert 
would come up for a week. I hate to have 
a new doctor, and we should all be so 
glad tosee him! And, really, I want his 
opinion of Grace as a future niece. I’m 


sorry your repairs are keeping you at home 
this hot weather, but, remember, you are 
to give us the whole of September.’’ 


Little Ned was worse the next day, and 
a telegram summoned Dr. Grant to his 
aid. Alfred met him at the station, with 
a more favorable report, and the four mile 
drive to the cottage was, therefore, a 
pleasant one to both uncle and nephew. 
Never had the younger man been so af- 
fectionate, so attentive, so eager for every 
home detail. Never had he made so good 
areport of his studies; and, his uncle, 
much encouraged, responded fully and 
genially to all his advances. Miss Camp- 
bell was not mentioned, but this very 
silence seemed promising. 

As Constance and the baby claimed his 
attention at first, and Alfred then took 
him for a swim in the-.lake, he did not 
meet Grace until tea-time ; but before go- 
ing. to bed he wrote to his sister : 

‘Our niece-elect is even more attrac- 
tive than I expected. If Alfred does win 
her, he will be fortunate, indeed.’’ Later 
in the month he wrote again : 

*« Constance’s plots certainly seem to be 
succeeding. Icamesuddenly upon Alfred 
and Miss Grace to-day, and evidently dis- 
concerted them both ; she was sitting on 
a bench under the birches by the lake 
shore, and he was in his boat, so near that 
they could talk in low tones together. As 
I came along the path, I thought ita very 


pretty picture, she in her pale blue dress 
and white hat, under the drooping trees, 
and Alfred holding fast by a branch to 
keep near, his bright, handsome face look- 
ing eagerly up, and I caught the words: 
‘If only I dared—’ and then he saw 
me, and letting go his hold floated away, 
while she took up her work and bent over 
it, blushing very becomingly. What do 
you think of such precipitancy? Can a 
love of four weeks’ growth be real and 
permanent? WhenI remember how Annie 
and I began in our childhood, and grew 
into love year by year without knowing it, 
till our affection was like some exquisite 
perfect flower, I answer ‘No!’ But you 
will remind me that everything is different 
now; that even pleasure is taken on the 
wing—a sip here, a sip there—and 
away to something newer. The old ways 
are tediously slow—strawberries must be 
ripened in January—roses grown to the 
size of hollyhocks, and perhaps it is only 
in keeping that love itself should be raised 
under glass, to order, and in weeks, in- 
stead of years. Old fossils, like myself, 
may sigh for the fragrant wild berries 
that ripened naturally in the breezy June 
sunshine of the fields ; but who cares what 
we prefer? Our day is over. Let us 
learn to stand aside gracefully, to smile 
benignantly on those who have succeeded 
us. But cynicism aside, this is an ex- 
ceptionally lovely girl; unaffected, joy- 
ous, affectionate, sincere, refined, intel- 
ligent, quick to understand and sympa. 
thize, and physically so strong and active 
that it isa pleasure to watch her. She is 
earnestly religious, moreover, and un- 
usually pretty and graceful. The only 
wonder is what so superior .a girl can see 
in our handsome scapegrace. We love 
him because he is ours, but we never re- 
garded him as a prince or a hero; and 
here is ‘a perfect woman, nobly planned,’ 
apparently giving him the whole treasure 
of her heart and life, because, forsooth, he 
has dark, coaxing eyes and sings like a 
seraph. However, it is their affair, 
and just what we prayed for, and you 
naturally wonder why I am grumbling 
about it. Dismiss your carpenters and 
come and see for yourself. On Saturday we 
go on a mountain picnic, which is sure to 
furnish the lovers with romantic opportu- 
nities. My next may report the deed done. 
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‘¢ As to Charlotte, she is blooming 
like a rose ; was never so pretty, so happy, 
so lovable asnow. ‘There is a change in 
her that puzzles me. The flippancy, 
freakiness and impatience that have 
troubled us are gone. She is gentler, 
more considerate, with a sort of tender 
sweetness that is very winning. Is it 
merely that she is growing older, or was 
there more in that Parker episode than 
we knew? Yet disappointment is not 
consistent with her evident cheerfulness, 
and of any secret understanding with 
him, I am sure she is incapable. Our 
little Lotty is transparently honest. Con- 
stance says she is enjoying the romance of 
the other two, and her own satisfaction in 
it is almost dangerously apparent. She 
insists upon my remaining here, saying 
that if she had not me to ‘ babble over to,’ 
she should infallibly spoil all, and as you 
frankly assure me that I should only be in 
the way of your repairs, I willinglysubmit.’’ 

Fully convinced that Grace was to be- 
come his niece, Dr. Robert devoted the 
three rainy days that followed to a close 
study of her disposition and mind, assur- 
ing himself that this was his duty as 
Alfred’s guardian. Few situations being 
so favorable to the growth of confidence 
and intimacy as a country house in a 
northeast storm, he made excellent pro- 
gress, especially as the task proved one of 
ever-increasing fascination and interest. 
From discussing their favorite authors 
and books, he naturally fell to reading 
aloud to her, and Grace thought that she 
had never heard any one read so well. 
Alfred and Charlotte were busy in the 
tool room, making a Halma table, which 
was to surprise Constance on her ap- 
proaching birthday; and that busy mother 
and housekeeper was satisfied to have her 
guests amuse each other, leaving her free 
to devote herself to baby and raspberry 
vinegar. 

The first day was one long interchange 
of literary tastes, neither Robert nor 
Grace pausing to ask why it was so sweet 
to discover how well they agreed. 

When it grew too dark for reading and 
carpentry, the four sat round a cheerful 
blaze of pine knots and cones, Alfred 
singing, Lotty gently touching her banjo, 
as she lounged upon a heap of red boat- 
cushions, leaning against Grace’s knee, 


while Dr. Grant, his eyes shaded by his © 
hand, studied them all at his ease. Hig © 
face grew very sad as he did so, for, try 
as he would, he could find no fitness be. © 
tween the boyish, earthly beauty of the — 


singer, and the pure, uplifted earnestness 
of the older girl. 
of the boy’s power to charm ? 
continue his analysis of her character. 


The next day, being very similar, both 1 


out and in-doors, they went from books 
to travel, finding fresh fields of sympathy 
in European memories. These were con- 
tinued in the afternoon, during a brisk 
walk the four took to the village in the 
rain, to get gay ribbons for the Halma 
bags ; and it happened that this evening's 
twilight was a téte-a téte for Robert and 
Grace, the other pair being anxious to fin- 
ish their table for presentation the next day, 

Constance, under the mistaken im- 
pression that it was Alfred, instead of his 
uncle, carefully left them undisturbed; 
and as the shadows deepened, Robert 
found himself talking of his past—his 
childhood, his student days, his loved 
and lost Annie—with a fullness and elo- 
quence of confidence that he had never 
before bestowed, even upon his sister. 
He wondered at himself, when alone in 
his room for the night, but there was 
neither bitterness nor regret in the won- 
der; and his last waking vision was of 
Grace’s sweet, listening face, turned to- 
wards his in the flickering firelight ; and 
it came and went through all his dreams, 

The next day there was no téte-a-tétes, 
but it passed very happily, and by Satur- 
day the weather was all that could be 
desired for the picnic. 

As Robert had foreseen, it afforded 
romantic opportunities, though not quite 
in accordance with his expectations. 

But for the obstinate blindness of a 
preconceived idea, he must have been en- 
lightened by the infallibility with which 
Alfred helped Lotty over all the stepping- 
stones and walls, leaving Grace to him. 
As it was, this wise observer decided that 
Grace was coyly avoiding the proposal 
which he believed his inopportune arrival 
at the lake side had interrupted a few days 
before. He said to himself that if Alfred 
had not spirit enough to make his oppor- 
tunity, he did not deserve it, and so con- 
tinued to give himself up to the charm of 





Where was the secret — 
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Grace’s society. Was she not his ward’s 
wife-elect ?) Somehow he’ shrank from 
calling her his niece. 

He had learned from some passing 
statement of hers as to her age when in 
Rome, that she was now twenty-eight, 
and had experienced a thrill which he 
had not stopped to analyze, as he thought 
‘only ten years between us.’’ Alfred was 
not quite twenty-four, but Constance said 
that was no matter, if they loved each other. 

Did they? He was restlessly anxious 
to solve the question. Of Alfred’s feelings 
he had little doubt. How full of tender 
emotion his face had been, when he said, 
«OQ, if I only dared, Grace!’’ What else 
could he mean? Who could be soclosely 
associated with this lovely girl for weeks, 
and no-—? What an impressible young 
man, that is, of course. How sweet and 


honest her glances are! How charming she 
isat this moment, as she has paused on a 
projecting crag to look back at the view ; 
her cheeks deeply rosy with exercise, her 
eyes softer and brighter than he had ever 
seen them, as they drink in the wild 
beauty of the scene. 


How the wind 
blows that little tendril of a curl below 
her ear! How frankly she turns for sym- 
pathy in all that she enjoys! O, what a 
different thing—what an endless joy life 
could become with that face ever appeal- 
ing to one for companionship—if one 
were free to respond—and had a right to 
draw out to claim, to possess, all that it 
was capable of expressing. Was the boy 
mad that he neglected herso? Had he 
even half a conception how blessed he 
was in the love of such a woman? But 
did she love him? He must know; he 
had a guardian’s right toknow. And so, 
as they once more turned their backs upon 
the valley below, and resumed the steep 


trail through the’ beechwood, he began to | 


talk of Alfred—of the sweetness of his 
disposition, his popularity, and of how 
the early death of his parents, and his 
having neither brother nor sister made it 
especially needful that he should have 
some closer tie. And Grace listened with 
so pleased an interest as to lure him on, 
though he thought that her eyes met his 
almost too frankly for a girl in love, who 
hears her lover’s praises. 

__ He would go nearer his mark, and see 
if he could not cause those lids to fall, 

Voi, CXXI—No, 2. 


that color to deepen; the pretty. head 
droop in conscious shyness. He watchéd 
for his chance, and just as she came nearer 
and held out her open hand to receive 
some raspberries he had gathered for her, 
wheft her face was fully open to his keen 
gaze, he slowly said : 

‘<In fact, it is his aunt’s dearest. wish, 
and mine also, that he shall marry soon, 
and nothing will please us more than to 
hear that his love is well placed—and 
returned.” 

Grace stood quietly before him, eating 
her berries, one by one; thoughtful, 
intent, but surely not shy, not agitated, 
though her look was upon the distant 
forest. As he paused, she glanced up 
quickly, and said, rather confusedly, 
‘¢ Thank you for telling me. It will make 
him very happy, I know;”’ then she went 
swiftly up the rocky path, and he fol- 
lowed, more in doubt, but more excited, 
than ever. 

Meanwhile, Alfred and Lotty were going 
gaily on as before, scrambling, slipping, 
laughing, exclaiming; joyful in being 
alone together in this keen, delicious air. 
His arm often flung around her ; her eyes 
meeting his in fearless affection—for they 
had resolved that day to tell Uncle Rob- 
ert all, and ask his consent. Alfred was 
to do this, and Lotty was to write to her 
mother that very night. Grace, who had 
long ago become the confident of their 
hopes and fears, had repeatedly urged 
this duty upon them; and it was one of 
her pleadings which Robert had inter- 
rupted and misinterpreted by the lake 
shore. Their happy progress up the bed 
of a mountain brook was suddenly ar- 
rested by a cruel pang. To aid herself 
in leaping across a pool, Charlotte grasped 
an overhanging alder branch, and with it 
a little gray globe concealed under its 
leaves. It was as if she had snatched a 
red-hot knife blade! With a scream of 
surprise and pain she recoiled—lost her 
balance, and slipped into the water. 

Happily it was not very deep, and 
Alfred caught her out instantly; but it 
was Grace who quickly scooped up a 
handful of wet earth from the bank, buried 
the throbbing finger in it, and bound her 
handkerchief around, to hold it in place, 
as they all hastened from the neighbor- 
hood of the indignant yellow-jackets. 
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As it was now noon, and Charlotte’s 
shoés, stockings, and skirt were soaked, a 
halt was called when a safe distance had 
been reached, and it was voted to dine 
before climbing farther. A sturdy spruce 
served both as sun-shade and clothes-line; 
and Charlotte’s hand soon ceasing to pain 
her, their meal was a most cheerful one. 
The rest of the afternoon passed without 
misadventure or special interest, until 
Alfred found an opportunity for his con- 
fession. 

They had all accomplished the rough 
part of the descent, and having now only 
some open pastures between them and 
home, had paused to take breath—the 
men leaning against a gate, while the girls 
gathered harebells. 

‘¢T want to tell you something, Uncle 
Rob,” began Alfred. 

‘¢To tell or to ask?” inquired his 
guardian with a roguish smile. 

‘Why, both, I suppose, sir,’’ stam- 
mered the young man, greatly relieved 
and astonished. 

‘Did you think I was too old or too 
stupid not to know a man in love when 
I saw him every day and all day ?”’ pur- 
sued the doctor, still more kindly, ‘¢ es- 
pecially after coming upon you by the 
lake the other day, and overhearing—”’ 

«¢Q, did you hear that,’’ cried Alfred. 
‘«Grace said that we must not keep it 
from you another day. She said it made 
her feel guilty whenever she looked at 
you, and she was sure that you would 
not blame us for loving each other, but 
you would have a right to for being dis- 
ingenuous.”’ 

*«She was right, she was right,’’ said 
Dr. Grant, heartily: ‘I only wonder why 
you did not tell me at once. You ought 
to have known that nothing would please 
me more,’ and yet he felt strangely 
heavy-hearted and old as he said it. 
*¢ You should have been proud to own 
that you had won such a—”’ he hesi- 
tated, as the girls came towards them, 
thinking that Lotty might not be in the 










gate, led the way across the field. 
‘‘T am not half good enough for her, 
Iknow,” said Alfred, hurrying after him; 
‘*didn’t she behave beautifully about that 
wasp sting ?”’ j 
‘*She did, indeed,’’ answered Robert, 


9) 


who had experienced professional satis-. 


faction in Grace’s prompt action with the 
mud. 

‘‘We were afraid you would think she 
was too young,’’ said Alfred; but he stum- 
bled among the brambles as he spoke, and 
‘‘afraid”’ and ‘‘too young’’ were the 
only words his uncle caught, and think- 
ing that his nephew referred to the young 
lady’s seniority, he replied, very gra- 
ciously : 

‘*No, no; that is your affair. I am 
entirely pleased with your choice. Your 
Aunt and I are quite agreed that an early 
marriage is just what you need,’’ and 
then followed a few well-chosen words of 
wisdom, to which Alfred had only’ time 
to respond with a grateful look and a 
grasp of the hand, as the girls overtook 
them. They were at their own gate now, 
and, as Robert opened it, Alfred, turning, 
seized both Grace’s hands, exclaiming: 
‘© You were right! You always are! He 
has behaved like a brick! ’’ The joy on 
both faces was enough for the elder man; 
the words did not reach him; he went 
quickly in, not to be in the way of their 
happiness, and went up to his room with 
a dreary sense of his lost youth. Sooner 
than he expected, he heard Grace’s step 
pass his door, and, as he glanced from the 
window, he saw Alfred snatch up Lotty, 
set her on the garden wall,and still hold- 
ing her, whisper something in her ear. 
Her face was concealed by his and by the 
roses on the porch, but the clear, happy 
voice came: ‘‘O, Alf, dear, how glad— 
how glad Iam!”’ 

‘« What a dear little sympathizing thing 
she is! ’’ said the doctor to himself, as he 
drew down the curtain. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 


fly Heart's Desire. 


Thy voice outswelling on the ambient air ! 


@)" if this night—this night could last for ever ; 


To have a heart that ached. at stillness never, 
But always love and brightness everywhere. 








secret—and, swinging himself over the © 
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Midsummer Che. 


BY MARIAN C. L, REEVES. 
Author of «A Wave of theSea,” etc., etc. 


IDSUMMER Eve; the bright- 


est of that brightest summer 
month. 

The sun had set 

in golden glory— 


the night was shining in silver, without a 
cloud to dim it. 

But such a storm of tears as had just 
fallen in the church-yard, Menie Gray 
had never shed before, in all her seven- 
teen years. 

She had quite worn herself out in sobs 
and gusts of weeping, till now, like a 
child spent with the passion of its grief, 
she had fallen asleep in her corner of the 
bench in the church porch. 

How long she slept, she did not know; 
or whether she was actually awake at last. 
She sat'up, rubbing her eyes, palpitating 
with terror. , 

For what was this thing she was staring 
wildly at? 

It seemed to her she had watched it in 
its march three times round the church, 
until now it struck across the grass, straight 
to the railed enclosure where all the Dins- 
mores had been buried, since ever there 
were Dinsmores, of Dinsmore Four Cor- 
ners. 

Then, suddenly, it flashed into Menie 
Gray’s mind, what night it was. 

Midsummer eve—midnight striking, 
and she watching in the church-porch, 
all alone ! 

And everybody knows that she who 
watches in the church porch alone, upon 
this night of nights, will see the fore- 
shadowing of her future pass before her. 

If she is to be a bride within the year, 
a bridal party vanishing at the church- 
door ; if she is to be a corpse, a funeral 
procession winding three times round the 


’ church, and disappearing at the grave. 


Yonder white figure had not gone to the 
simple head-stone under the willow, where 
lay alone the young mother who had died 
before Menie Gray could remember her. 

No ; instead, it went—[‘‘I went,” said 
Menie to herself, so shudderingly sure 
that the slim white figure was her own 
ghost that was to be, within the year]— 


it went straight to the ivy-mantled, flower- 
strewn enclosure, where all the grand Disn- 
more monuments rose up stately and white 
against the dimness of the starlit night. 

Menie could see it wavering to and fro; 
stooping, bending, drooping palely against 
the cold marble; laying shadowy hands 
about a marble cross there, as the rising 
wind swept to and fro. 

Yes; when she was dead, poor Menie, 
she would haunt the Dinsmore resting- 
place, since it was the Dinsmore cruelty 
which drove her to her death ! 

She had had her first quarrel with 
Roger Dinsmore to-day. 

Not so much with Roger, indeed—at 
least upon his side—as with Mrs. Dins- 
more, his new sister, his brother’s wife. 

Mrs. Dinsmore had stopped her carriage 
in the lane, just as the sun went down; 
her carriage, with her fire city friends in 
it, who were staying at Dinsmore. She 
had beckoned to Menie, who was pushing 
out from the woods, her coarse straw hat 
swinging on her arm, full of wild flowers, 
the skirt of her dress gathered up in her 
two hands, heaped with wild roses. 

Mrs. Dinsmore, shading her eyes with 
her lace parasol, from the glare of the 
level sunbeams, had looked full into 
Menie’s eyes. 

‘« Let me have all your flowers, my good 
girl,’’ she said. ‘*‘ Just pile the whole of 
them up there, on the seat beside the 
driver. We will take all; won’t they be 
a charming addition to the garden flowers, 
for to-night’s dance?” she added, turning 
to her friends. Then, turning back to 
Menie, ‘‘ why do you hesitate? Surely it 
is better to sell them all at once, than to 
peddle them through the village. See! 
will that do, my good girl?’”’ 

By what twist of feminine human na- 
ture is one especially wrath at being 
called a good girl? Menie’s face was 
aflame; but she hesitated only the twen- 
tieth part of a moment, before she held 
out her hand for the small change which 
Mrs. Dinsmore, liberally enough, poured 
into it. . 

‘Such a modest little village maid!’ 
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she heard Mrs. Dinsmore say, nodding to 
her friend who had the reins, to bid him 
drive on. ‘‘ Did you notice her? She 
blushed nearly as red as her roses.” 

Menie went redder than the roses, pres- 
ently. It was when she had turned in 
the opposite direction from that taken by 
the Dinsmore carriage. Not far from 
which, she came upon a horseman, riding 
slowly along, his eager glance searching 
each opening in the wood, as he came. 

He would have flung himself from his 
horse, on seeing Menie; but she had 
stopped so suddenly, directly in front, 
that he had all he could do to rein back 
the startled animal. ' 

‘¢ My dear Menie!”’ 

‘¢ Not your Menie—never your Menie!”’ 
she cried, in a voice shaken with passion. 
‘¢ You may go away to the cities, and buy 
women with your gold and lands, as your 
brother has done. But I am none of 
yours ; Iam free from you, by thistoken !”’ 

She gathered up the small change in her 
palm, as if it represented the Dinsmore 
gold, and flung it in his face. Then, 
never stopping to see whether it fell wide 
of the mark, or not, she had dashed into 
the tangled wocd, out of sight, in a mo- 
ment, in the undergrowth. 

It was not far to the clearing by the 
roadside, just this side the village, where 
the old colonia] stone church stood, in the 
midst of the dead colonists, the earliest 
worshippers within its walls. 

Menie had no thought of worship now. 
She would have feared to carry her burn- 
ing thoughts within those sacred walls; 
but she cast herself down on the bench in 
the church porch, and there, when the 
storm of her passion had spent itself, she 
fell meekly asleep. 

Now, when she sat up, and watched 
that wavering white figure in the Dins- 
more lot, a sudden overpowering horror 
came upon her. 

Who knows but that shrouded figure 
might be a man’s, as well as a woman’s? 
Roger’s— 

A paralyzing horror. She tried to rise, 
to go to it—to see for herself. 

She could not move. She could only 


break into wild, suffocating sobs, the 
tears streaming down her white cheeks, 
and dropping on the hands fallen to- 
gether in her lap. 


MIDSUMMER EVE, 








Presently she felt the tears kissed away, 

She struggled—yes, struggled awake, 
in Roger Dinsmore’s arms. 

But the power of her dream was stil] 
upon her ; she shrank trembling from him; 
but the next instant had flung herself on 
his breast, and clung there as if death 
itself should never part them. 

‘‘ Take me with you, Roger! It cag 
never be so cold and dark in the grave ag 
in this world without you !”’ 

‘* Why, Menie! dear heart! Wake up, 
my darling. Cold? Of course it is cold, 
if you will go to sleep in the church 
porch, even on a midsummer night.” 

‘¢ The eve of St. John, Roger !’’ 

‘*So it is, my Menie!”’—laughing at 
her awe-struck tone; with a ring of glad- 
ness in his laughter; for coy Menie’s head 
was actually still upon his shoulder, 
‘* Have you been off with the fairies, 
with your namesake, Kilmeny ?”’ 

‘* It’s the night for ghosts, as well as 
fairies, Roger. And old mammy says—” 

‘¢ Old mammy ought to take better care 
of her nursling than this. I shall have 
to take the charge of her myself, or we 
shall have her always dreaming dreams 
and seeing visions—’”’ 

‘©Oh, Roger! Do you mean it was 
alla dream? My dreadful temper, and 
that hateful, hateful money—” 

‘¢Come, child, you mustn’t hate it 
Those very nickel-pieces are to be part of 
my worldly goods with which I thee en- 
dow. And you must not bear poor 
Mildred a grudge for her stupidity; she 
was mortified enough to satisfy even your 
pride, when, from your absence at the 
dance and the presence of your flowers, I 
divined what had happened, and taxed 
her with it. But come, sweetheart, I 
found your aunt actually alarmed over your 
escapade—to say nothing of mammy.” 

She stood up, still tremulous. 

‘¢ But, Roger, the white wraith amidst 
the Dinsmore tombs ?’”’ 

‘¢ Come, and let us see it, Menie.”’ 

As they leaned together on the ivied 
railing, Roger reached over, and caught 
at something long and slim and white, 
that flitted to and froas the wind stirred. 

‘¢Your white wraith turns out a white 
wreath, Menie. The ‘Bridal Wreath’ 
they call it; don’t they? An omen, you 
superstitious Menie, you cannot deny.” 
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Dora Meriveth’s Engagement. 


BY CORNELIA REAMOND. 
Author of « At Heatherhill.” 


I. 


N the deck of a ‘‘ Cunarder,”’ 
one summer morning, amid 
the confusion always attend- 
ant on the sailing of a great 
ocean steamer, a man and a 
young girl were saying good- 

bye to one another. 

Gerald Leigh was going out to China 
to take charge of a branch of a large 
New York importing house. He was a 
tall, fair-haired young fellow, with a frank, 
open face and honest blue eyes. 

He and Dora Merideth had been en- 
gaged for three months, and this parting 
was almost breaking her heart. 

She was rather under medium height, 
with dark hair and eyes, and a soft pink 
complexion, to which the fresh air had 
brought more than its usual degree of rosi- 
ness. In one hand she held a little lace- 
bordered handkerchief, with which she 
wiped away the tears that would come, 
notwithstanding her good resolutions to 
be brave at this trying time. 

In his present financial position Gerald 
did not feel justified in asking her to share 
his exile; but he had strong hopes that 
in the near future he might be. made a 
partner in the firm, and even looked for- 
ward eventually to returning to New York 
to live. 

As the first bell sounded, and Dora 
realized that their parting was very near, 
her tears flowed afresh ;- and Gerald had 
hard work to control his voice, as he said : 

‘Never mind, little women, it may 
not be for long. If all goes well, Sam- 
son & Co. may take me into the firm be- 
fore the year is out, and then you will see 
me come flying across the sea to take you 
back with me. And are you quite sure 
that you won’t mind spending a few years 
of your life in Shanghai?’’ 

“Oh! quite, quite! ’’ answered Dora, 
emphatically. ‘‘Why, you must know 
that even the Desert of Sahara would not 
be so bad if you were there.” 

‘And Dolly,’’ he continued, anxious 
to divert her thoughts, ‘‘I am afraid we 


won’t be able to find a brown-stone house 
in Shanghai.” 

‘IT hope not, indeed !’’ she exclaimed, 
‘¢T hate brown-stone houses; and after 
living in New York for twenty years, 
where there are miles and miles of them 
every way you look, it will be just glori- 
ous to go where there is not asign of one. 
And I mean to have just the loveliest kind 
of a home, with bamboo chairs and beau- 
tiful Chinese embroidered cushions and 
screens, with gold storks on them, and 
lots of dear little tea-pots; they say the 
Chinese make so much prettier ones than 
the Japs; and we’ll have loads of beauti- 
ful rugs; I don’t believe they cost hardly 
anything out there, and—’”’ 

But at this moment the last bell sounded, 
and Dora forgot all about the bamboo 
chairs and the dear little tea-pots, and 
thought only of the long, lonely months 
that must intervene before she would see 
her tall, fair-haired lover again. 

‘¢Don’t grieve, little girl,’’ he said, as 
he led her down the plank, ‘‘ you will 
have your friends to cheer you up, while 
I am going among strangers, where your 
letters will be the only consolation I shall 
have.”’ 

Twenty minutes more and the great, 
black steamer was fairly started on her 
journey. Not until she was out of sight 
did Dora turn her tear-stained face to 
where her father stood. Then he drew 
her cold little hand through his arm, and 
led her away. 


yi. 


That afternoon, as Dora was sitting in 
her own room with the traces of tears 
still visible on her face, the maid tapped 
at the door and announced that Miss Bliss 
was down stairs. 

Carrie Bliss was Dora’s oldest and dear- 
est friend ; so shesent for her to come up. 

She was a short, stout girl of about 
Dora’s own age, with a great deal of color, 
and a quantity of fair hair which seemed 
to be perpetually on the point of tumbling 
down. 
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‘¢ Well, Dora,’’ she said, as she kissed 
her friend and sat down beside her, ‘‘I 
knew you would need cheering up this 
afternoon; so here I am.”’ 

‘*It is very good of you to come,”’ an- 
swered Dora. ‘But, oh! Carrie, just 
think of those dreadful months that I 
have before me! I don’t know how I 
shall ever get through them.” 

‘¢Oh! well,’”’ said Carrie, consolingly. 
‘¢They may not be so bad as you think. 
I daresay you will find some way of amus- 
ing yourself.’’ 

“How can you say that!’’ exclaimed 
Dora. ‘* Why I should not think of such 
athing! I feel just like a widow, and I 
mean to feel so a!l the time that Gerald 
is away.” 

‘¢It seems to me that you might make 
a better useof your time,’’ ventured Carrie, 
with a smile. 

‘¢Ah!”’ said Dora, loftily, ‘* you don’t 
understand. Yousee you have never been 
engaged.”’ 

‘¢No,’”’? answered her friend in a sub- 
dued tone. 

*¢ No,”’ continued Dora, rousing to her 
subject, ‘‘ and even if you had been, you 
see, you could not feel the same; for, of 
course, he could not have been anything 
like Gerald ; for there is nobody like him 
in the whole world, and so you see he— 
that is the young man you might have 
been engaged to—would not have been 
such a great loss after all. Now, Carrie, 
I don’t believe that you have been listen- 
ing to a word that I have said.”’ 

‘‘Oh! yes I have,’’ replied her friend, 
‘¢ but I have an idea.”’ 

‘© Well, what is it?” 

‘© You must join the ‘ Sappho Society.’ ”’ 

‘« The ‘Sappho Society!’ I have never 
heard of it before.’’ 

‘*Nor had I until a week ago,’ an- 
swered Miss Bliss, ‘‘ but it is the great 
institution of the nineteenth century. Its 
object is the finding out and developing 
of literary talent.”’ 

‘« Oh,” said Dora, much awed, but not 
in the least understanding what her friend 
meant. : 

‘You see,” continued Carrie, ‘‘ every- 
body has talent of some kind. Now, if it 
is musical, it is pretty sure to show itself, 
and it is easy enough to improve oneself 
in that line. But Miss Betts, who is the 
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president of the ‘society,’ says that ev 











year there are hundreds of literary genj. 
uses who go down to their graves without 
ever having written a line for the world 
in which they might have been shini 
lights. You see what these people n 
is encouragement, and that is what the 
‘society’ is for.’’ 

‘¢Yes,’’ said Dora, beginning to com 
prehend vaguely the drift of her friend's 
remarks, ‘‘ but what is it that you wish 
me to do?” 

‘¢ Firstly, I want you to consent to be 
come a member of the ‘society,’ ’’ was the 
reply. ‘It meets every Monday after. 
noon at Miss Betts’ house. I shall then 
propose your name at the next meeting, 
Of course, you will be elected, and then 
the following week you can begin to at- 
tend. Well, what do you say?”’ 

‘¢Oh! I am willing,’’ answered Dora, 
‘*I -don’t cate very much about it, but I 
suppose the time will go faster if I have 
some occupation.” 

‘Of course it will,’’ said Carrie, de- 
lighted to have gotten her friend’s con- 
sent to the plan, ‘‘ and now, dear, I must 
go, good-bye, I know you will be glad 
that you have joined the society,” and 
staightening her hat, and giving her hair 
a final touch, she disappeared down the 
stairway. 

















Ill. 


The next week passed very slowly to 
Dora. Much of her time was spent in 
composing a long letter to Gerald, which 
she hoped would reach him in Paris. 

On Tuesday, Carrie stopped in to tell 
her that she had been elected tothe ‘‘Sap- 
pho Society,’’ and on the following Mon- 
day afternoon, called for her to go to its 
weekly meeting. 

Miss Betts’ home was situated in Thirty- 
ninth street, not far from Madison avenue, 
and was an unpretentious brick dwelling, 
three stories in height. 

Carrie rang the bell, and the door was 
opened by a neat little maid in cap and 
apron, who led the way into the parlor. 

There was ailarge writing-table placed 
between the windows, and sitting at this, 
so as to face out into the room, was a tall, 
angular woman of about forty-five. Her 
black hair which was plentifully be 
sprinkled with gray, was worn high on 
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her head, where a large tortoise shell 
comb, such as our grandmothers wore, 
held it in place. Her small black eyes 
looked out through a pair of gold-rimmed 
glasses, which, by a twitching movement 
of the nose, she dexterously dropped when 
they were not required. She wore a 
loose sort of gown of dull red India silk, 
which was made with large puffed sleeves 
like a bishop’s. This was Miss Malvina 
Betts, founder and president of the 
«Sappho Society.” 

She arose from her chair as Carrie and 
Dora entered the room. 

‘‘ Ah ! good afternoon, Miss Bliss,’’ she 
said, extending a long, thin hand to 
Carrie, ‘‘and this is your friend, Miss 
Merideth. Welcome to our little circle,’’ 
she continued, smiling benignly upon 
Dora. 

There was only one other person in the 
room when the two girls entered. Miss 
Betts now introduced her as Mrs. Mont- 
morency Welles. 

‘One of our most worthy members,”’ 
she said, in an audible tone, aside to Dora. 
‘Great tragic talent has long lain dor- 
mant there, but under the encouraging 
influence of the ‘sociey,’ the flowers of 
her genius are now budding to life. 

Mrs. Welles was a pale, unhealthy look- 
ing woman, with a sad far-away look in 
her dark eyes. She was dressed in 
black, with a crépe bonnet, inside of 
which she wore the badge of widowhood. 
She bowed slightly to the two girls, and 
Dora sat down beside her. Her own 
heart was still so sore from the parting 
with her lover, that she felt a kind of 
sympathy with this unhappy looking 
woman. ‘ 

‘‘Have you decided what branch you 
will take up,’’ she asked of Dora, in a low, 
monotonous voice. 

‘¢T don’t know,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ You 
see this is the first meeting that I have 
attended.”’ 

‘The ‘society’ is a great institution,” 
continued the widow, ‘‘ after my hus- 
band’s death, I was at a loss to know 


- what to do with myself.) My only child 


had died ; I had no nearfelatives, and life 
really did not seem worth the struggle, 
until Miss Betts came tome, one day, and 
asked me to become a member. It has 
diverted my thoughts from my grief, 
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given me occupation for my lonely hours, 
and developed talent which I never 
dreamed that I possessed. 

At this moment there was a ring at the 
bell, and several more ladies, of divers 
ages, entered and took seats. Successive 
rings followed, and very soon the 
‘*society’’ was assembled, numbering in 
all about twenty-five members. 


IV. 


When all were seated, Miss Betts arose 
from her chair, and, with a gesture of her 
hand, commanded silence. 

‘¢ My friends,’’ she began,’*‘ there are 
several new comers with us to-day, and I 
feel sure that you will pardon my saying 
a few words to them before proceeding to 
listen to the various delightful little bits 
of prose and poetry which I know some 
of our older members have in store for us. 
I will merely say a word in regard to 
talents. We know that each one of us 
possesses capabilities in some direction. 
If a person is gifted in the literary line, 
the ‘Sappho Society ’ first proceeds to dis- 
cover the branch in which they will be 
most likely to succeed. To do this, each 
member writes at home a poem, a narra- 
tive, and a drama, which are read at suc- 
cessive meetings of the ‘society.’ These 
are compared, and their respective merits 
voted upon by the other members. Which- 
ever is deemed most worthy, that is the 
branch to which the writer afterwards 
directs her attention. A little thought 
will show you that it is not only advisable, 
but your plain duty, to make the most of 
these powers with which you have been 
endowed. Think of the good you may 
do. Here is Miss Farwell, who sits at 
my right, who, until a month ago, had 
never penned a line for the public eye. 
Now she isa regular contributor to the 
Weekly Messenger, which is so largely 
circulated among the poor. Think of the 
many homes that are gladdened by that 
little sheet, and consider the hours that 
have been agreeably passed in the perusal 
of ‘The Drunkard’s Repentance,’ and 
‘The Death of a Sneak Thief.’ Com- 
pare the noble career which Miss Farwell 
has before her, with the common-place 
existence of the ordinary woman. And, 
oh, my friends, thank a kind Providence 
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that has led us in the way of developing 
our talents. We will now proceed to lis- 
ten to a poem by Miss Bliss.”’ 

Carrie arose, and after an apologetic 
cough, commenced to read from the paper 
which she held, an ‘‘Address to Minerva,’’ 
which began: 


“Warlike goddess, dressed in armor, 
Holding in thy hand a spear, 
Wearing on thy head a helmet, 
Tell me what thou hast to fear?” 


““No satisfactory answer to this question 
seemed to be arrived at in the six stanzas 
which followed. 

A young lady, with yellow hair and 
very pale blue eyes, then read a ‘‘ Sonnet 
to a Swallow;”’ which was followed by 
a tragedy, in two chapters, entitled 
‘¢ Fated,’’ by Mrs. Montmorency Welles. 

There were only two characters in this 
story. They were a pair of lovers, who, 
after a very unhappy and troubled exist- 
ence, came to an untimely end in a Romeo 
and Juliet fashion. 

A tall, sharp-featured maiden lady, of 
very uncertain age, read a sentimental 
tale, entitled ‘‘ My Life’s Love,”’ and the 
meeting closed with an essay on ‘‘ Poeti- 
cal Training,’’ by Miss Betts. 

Dora returned home that afternoon 
with the ‘‘ Rules and Regulations of the 
Sappho Society’’ in her pocket, and car- 
rying under her arm a bulky package of 
essays by Miss Betts, which that lady had 
lent her to read. 

The following week was devoted to the 
composition of a pastoral lay, in which 
‘*river’’ was supposed to rhyme with 
**silver.’”’ 


wy. 


“One morning, a year later, Dora sat 
writing in her own room, with a perplexed 
and worried expression on her pretty face. 
Several days before she had received a 
long and affectionate letter from Gerald, 
in which he told her that his hopes had 
at last been realized, and he was now a 
partner in the firm of Samson & Co. He 
had arranged to take a holiday of two 
months, and was coming home for his 
wife. 
Dora was indeed at a loss to know what 
she should do, for alas! the ‘‘ Sappho So- 
ciety’’ had worked strange changes in this 


little woman. After much thought she | 
succeeded in composing the following | 


letter : 


‘¢ My Dear GERALD :—Your letter re. 
ceived, and I hasten to reply, and to beg 
that you will not come home. I haye 
decided that I cannot be your wife. Litera- 
ture is my calling! I little knew this 
when we parted a year ago; in fact, at 
that time no opportunity had occurred to 
develop my hidden talent; but under the 
genial influence of the ‘ Sappho Society’ it 
has blossomed forth and is now beari 
fruit. I have discovered that I am 
strongest in epic poetry. ‘ Hercules,’ 
my latest work, and considered by the 
members of the ‘ society’ to be my master- 
piece, is at present in the hands of the 
publishers. I am expecting daily to re- 
ceive their letter of acceptance and thanks, 
Do not think me cruel, dear Gerald, 
Miss Betts, our president, has pointed out 
my duty to me, and I see plainly that it 
is to elevate by my pen the world in 
which I live.’ 


Dora stopped here, and read over what 
she had written. She had determined not 
to ‘* hide the light ’’ of her genius “‘ under 
a bushel”’ in far-off China; and in any 
case matrimony would be incompatible 
with the career which she had mapped 
out for herself. But this letter would not 
do. It must be something more decided. 
She felt sure that on receipt of this Gerald 
would come home just the same, and try 
and persuade her to forego her deter- 
mination. 

An idea occurred to her! Why should 
it not succeed? China was so far off. 
Gerald must be prevented from taking 
this long and useless journey at all haz- 
ards. She snatched up her pen and hastily 
wrote the following : 


‘*My Dear GERALD: w can I tell 
you the dreadful truth? Alas! I can 
never be your wife. Ah! dear Gerald, 
if you could but see me! 
forbid that you should. I would not have 
your kind heart torn by the sight of one 
you loved, so sadly altered as to be almost 
past recognition. I have concealed it 
from you until now; but my long silence 
last winter was due to the fact that I was 
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suffering from small-pox. My complex- 
ion, which you used to admire, is gone, 
and forever. At this time I also entirely 
lost my hair, and am now obliged to wear 
awig. ‘The hair-dresser assured me that 
a blonde one would be most becoming with 
my dark eyes—the latter all that remains 
of my former self. In addition to this, 
a fall on the stairs has inflicted injuries 
which will probably always oblige me to use 
acrutch. You must see, dear Gerald, that 
Iam no fit wife for you. Knowing your 


_noble nature so well, I feel sure that you 


will still assert your willingness to hold to 
your part of the engagement; but it is 
useless, I shall never marry. I am ada- 
mant in regard to this. Combine your 
worthy efforts in the far-off land, where 
your lot has fallen. Do not waste valu- 
able time in coming across the sea ona 
fruitless errand, and forget that you ever 
knew Dora MERIDETH.”’ 


This letter Dora sealed carefully, and 
dropped in the post herself that afternoon. 


VI. 


Dora came in from walking, a tew days 
later, and found upon the hall table a 
package addressed to herself. She took 
it into the library, where she sat down by 
the window, and proceeded to open it. 
One look at the contents, and the hot 
tears came to her eyes, and she laid her 
head down upon the table, beside which 
she sat, weary and discouraged. 

The package contained the manuscript 
of ‘‘ Hercules,” which the publishers re- 
turned with a printed slip, politely, but 
firmly, declining Dora’s masterpiece. 

Poor little girl, her disappointment was 
keen. Miss Betts, and other ladies of 
the ‘‘society,’”’ had talked to her until 
her young head had become turned, and 
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she had commenced to imagine herself a 
sort of nineteenth century female Homer. 
Dreams of glory had dazzled her eyes, but 
now it was all over, and she realized that 
she was only foolish little Dora Merideth, 
who had thrown away her greatest chance 
of happiness by that absurd letter that 
she had written to the man she now knew 
that she loved more dearly than ever. 

She sobbed aloud when she thought of 
it all, of the dear little tea-pots, the screens 
with gold storks on them. 

But a cheery voice broke in upon her 
thoughts. 

‘« Why, how is this, little woman ?’’ it 
said; ‘*I left you in tears when I went 
away, and I come back and find you cry- 
ing yet.’ 

Yes, it was indeed her own dear Gerald, 
and in another moment she was in his 
arms, and he was telling her how he had been 
able to get away sooner than he expected, 
and had sailed a week after his letter. 

‘¢Then you never got the one I wrote 
you in reply?’’ said Polly, giving a sigh 
of relief. 

‘*No,’’ he answered; ‘‘ but it will be 
forwarded to me here.”’ 

‘¢ Then promise me,’’ said Dora, earn- 
estly, ‘‘that you will return it to me 
unopened. There is nothing in it but 
nonsense. Promise me, dear Gerald, that 
you won’t read it ?”’ 

‘¢ What a serious little woman,” he 
laughed. ‘‘ But you shall have your way. 
I cannot refuse the first request that you 
make on my return home.”’ 

And, sure enough, not so very long 
after, Dora had the satisfaction of holding 
her foolish little letter over the fire, and 
seeing it converted into ashes. 

One bright, summer morning, six weeks 
later, a party of friends assembled on the 
Cunard dock to wish ‘‘ bon-voyage”’ to 
Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Leigh. 


Soul Recognition. 
BY M. LOUISE KNIGHT. 


NLY a glance, a stolen glance, 
*Tween a pair of brown eyes and blue; 
Only a glance, yet her heart was stirred, 
And no one knew, no one knew. 


Only a glance from magnetic eyes, 
Deep set ’neath a manly brow; 

Only a glance, yet her girlish face, 
Was all aglow, was all aglow. 


Oh, mystic language of the soul, 
Spoken from eye to eye; 
Oh, hearts, just met, that so well knew, 


Each was the other’s destiny. 
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BY BELLE C, GREENE. 
(All Rights Reserved.) 


No. 7. 


COUSIN POLLY’S MEANDERINGS IN CALI- 
FORNIA. SHE RELATES HER EXPERIENCE 
, WITH THE REAL 

ESTATE AGENT. 


™ HAT astonished me 
more’n anything 
else in Californy, 
was the innumer- 
able number of 
real estate offices, 
‘specially in San 
Diego. 

‘*¢Why, massy 
sakes!’ says I to 
Uncle William (he was ’Mandy’s uncle, he 
wan’t mine, but everybody called him un- 





ole), massy sakes ! ’ says I, ‘they’re thick- 


er’n the beer saloons in Chicago, ain’t 
they? But how in the world do they all 
manage ter live ?’ : 

“And he answers, ‘Live? On their 
commissions, of course.’ 

‘¢¢ Commissions on what ?’ I asks. 

‘¢¢Why, on the land they sell,’ says 
Uncle William, laughin’. 

‘¢¢ But itdon’t seem as if there could be 
land enough—not in all Californy—when 
it’s divided up ’mongst ’em, ter give ’em 
all a livin’! There’s sech an everlastin’ 
raft of ’em!’ says I, ‘I feel anxious 
about ’em,’ says I, ‘they’ll git the land 
all sold dretful quick, and then what’ll 
they dew? They'll hafter go ter the poor 
farm fur’s I know.’ 

“¢¢Anybody’d know you was from New 
England,’ says Uncle William,’ your 
idees is sech, and you’re so easy scairt. 
I want you to understand that this is a 
middlin’ large-sized country, and there’s 
considerable land in Californy to handle.’ 

‘‘Then he showed me the map, and 
called my ’tention tew the bigness of Cali- 
forny, and I observed that quite a number 
o’ New Englands could be ’commodated 
comfortable inside of her, and ’cordin’ly 
I begun ter change my tune as fur the 
other way. 

*¢«¢Qh, dear me,’ says I, ‘what a big 
country! what a ’mazin’ big country’! 





they won’t git it all sold ’fore the mill 
enium, if they dew then!’ 

‘«¢ Yes, they will,’ says Uncle William, 
‘T tell you the Californy real estate agents 
is rustlers /’ 

‘¢¢ Hey? Is what?’ says I. 

‘*¢Is rustlers, says he, ‘don’t let the 
grass grow under their feet, ye know.’ 

‘¢« Qh?’ says I, ‘I noticed there wan't 
much of any grass in Californy—keep it 
wore down pretty close, do they ?’ 

‘¢¢Yes,’ says Uncle William agin, 
‘they’re terrible rustlers, these real estate 
men be,’ and I found out that was so, 
sure enough. 

‘The very next dayafter my conversation 
with Uncle William, as I was goin’ along 
on Fifth street, I happened to stop before 
one o’ them ere real estate blackboards, 
and while I was readin’, careless, not 
thinkin’ much about what I was dewin’, 
an agent come to the door, smilin’ awful 
friendly, and pintin’ tew his blackboard, 
he says: 

‘¢¢ Madam, there’s some bonny fidy 
bargins, and no mistake!’ 

‘¢¢Ts that so?’ saysI. ‘ Well, I ain't 
thinkin’ o’ buyin’ today; hain’t read 
half the blackboards yet—jest lookin’ 
round, ye know.’ 

‘¢¢All right,’ says he, smilin’ good- 
natered, ‘ but won’t you come in? Me’n 
my pard’ner will be glad ter give ye all 
information we can.’ 

‘¢ He was a master, nice lookin’, friendly 
’pearin’ man, and I took tew him to once, 
I kinder suspicioned he might be goin’ 
ter ‘rustle’ some, but I didn’t care if he 
did. Alltherustlin’ in the world could’nt 
make me buy, if I didn’t see fit ter; s0 
I answers, 

‘¢«¢ [’m bleeged tew ye. 
come in a little while.’ 

‘«They showed me their maps and dier- 
grams, with all the city property and its 
additions and substractions, marked out 
on ’em, beautiful and plain as day. 

‘After I’d looked a spell, I told ’em 
how I’d sold out my property in Darby 
Corner, and how I might possibly invest 
in San Diego—eventewally, if not before, 


I guess I will 














But I told’emIwanted a bargin, a bonny 
fidy bargin; nothin’ less would satisfy me. 

‘¢Wall, they was all wide-awake and on 
their ‘kee veev’ in a minute, and begun 
ter rustle now in arnest. 

«¢¢ What kind of a lot have you got in 
mind?’ says Mister Jones, the one that 
invited me in. 

«¢<Qh, a nice corner lot,’ I told him, 
one with plenty o’ parks and boolyvards 
and institootions o’ learnin’, and orange 
groves and vineyards under a high state 
o’ cultivation tew it—oh, yes, and hoss 
cars runnin’ past the door.”’ 

‘¢T told ’em I wa’n’t partick’lar in other 
respecks, but these few pints I must in- 
sist ontew—oh! and one thing more, it 
must be handy to the post-ofnce (for I 
happened to think I’d got the job o’ gitt- 
in’ my letters out o’ that buildin’—no light 
undertakin’ in time of a boom, I tell ye). 

‘In reply to this, the agents said how 
some folks was onreasonable and wanted 
the airth, but they guessed there wouldn’t 
be no diffikilty in sootin’ me, and Mister 
Jones asked me on the spot if he should 
have the pleasure o’ takin’ me out buggy- 
ridin’ the next mornin’ ter look at some 
extry nice property. 

‘‘T thanked him and told him I was 
agreeable; then I made ’em a kerchey 
apiece and went away. 

‘‘Wall, that agent come after me, bright 
and early. He had a nice kerridge and 
a spankin’ pair o’ horses, with shiny har- 
nesses on ’em, and he helped me in, and 
tucked the kivers ’round me as perlite as 
you please. 

‘‘T hai’nt a word o’ fault ter find with 
Mister Jones’ treatment of me that day. 
No young man takin’‘his best girl out 
buggy-ridin’ ever waited on her hand- 
somer’n what he did on me. Why! he 
was more than perlite, he was confidin’, 
for bimeby, when we’d got along a piece, 
he told me how he was a widderer, and 
all alone in the cold world, and he injoyed 
dretful poor health on count o’ the catarr’, 
and when he took out his pocket-han’k’- 
chi’f and wiped his eyes, I declare, Ruth 
Ann,,I was almost ’fected myself ; Ishould 
a been, quite, if I hadn’t happened ter 
think o’ Bijah Coolidge just then, and the 
sacred claims he had on to me, as it were. 
But I never let on bout Bijah to Mister 
Jones. I drawed down my face, and 
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‘sighed heavy, and looked at him out o’ 


the corners of my eyes. I was jest think- 
in’ what else I could dew without actew- 
ally incouragin’ on him, when he asks: 

‘¢¢ Miss Parker, don’t you find the care 
o’ your property a great and overwhelm- 
in’ burden ?’ 

‘¢¢QOh, dear me, suz! I guess I dew!’ 
says I, though I could’t help addin’ tew 
myself that I’d manage to lug it some- 
how, if it was consider’ble bigger ! 

‘‘He couldn’t a looked more sympa- 
thizin’, if I’d had the price o’ the hull of 
Darby Corner in my pockit ; but he didn’t 
say no more till we come to the hill where 
the property was sitiwated, that he wanted 
to show me. 

‘¢ Then he turned the kerridge round, 
so’s we could git a good view, and says he: 

‘¢ «Now, if it is a residence you want, 
here is the place! ‘High ground, splendid 
view, good air, and plenty o’ room! 
Look around ye, Miss Parker!’. wavin’ 
his hand. 

‘¢T looked where he waved. There lay 
the city, stretched out before us, and, I 
must say, it was a beautiful sight. 

‘¢ Whatever else is wrong in San Diego, 
there can’t never be nothin’ the matter 
with her naferal sitiwation, now, I tell 
ye! Idon’t care whether its boomin’, or 
jest common every-day-time ! 

‘¢In the language of somebody, I dun- 
no’ who, ‘ There she lays, like a goddess, 
with her head on the hills, smilin’ up 
intew the sky, dippin’ her rosy toes intew 
the waters of the bay, and extendin’ her 
young arms in welcome to all the world!’ 

‘¢Yes, San Diego looked dretful nice 
down there, but it struck me as bein’ 
pretty fur off. 

‘¢¢ How many mil’ds do you call it, 
we’ve come?’ says I. 

‘« ¢ By the road, which is dretful crooked 
and windy, Is’pose its ’bout eight mil’ds,’ 
says he. 

‘¢¢And what is the price o’ these ’ere 
lots?’ Sir 

‘¢¢A thousand dollars,’ says he, ‘and 
dirt cheap at that!’ 

‘¢ For the sake o’ sayin’ somethin’, I 
remarks : 

‘¢¢Wouldn’t it be ruther fur for the 
children to walk toschool and tomeetin’ ?’ 

‘¢ ¢ Bless your heart!’ he answers, ‘ the 
school-house, and the meetin’-house, tew, 
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will git up here long enough before the 
children will, I ventur’!’ 

«¢*¢Wall, its tew dear, anyway,’ says I; 
‘aint there some cheaper lots, in the 
neighborhood, as it were?’ 

«¢¢QOh, yes, plenty!’ says he, and we 
rode down, down, into an awful deep 
holler ; so deep and shet in, that I couldn’t 
think o’ nothin’ but the crater tew a vol- 
caner, sech as I’d seen pictered once in a 
book. And sech a time as we had gittin’ 
there, plungin’ and pitchin’; I expected 
nothin’ but the horses would break their 
necks and our’n tew, before we got onto 
level ground. 

‘¢When we finally stopped, he pinted 
out the lots, all staked and numbered, and 
referrin’ to his map, said I could have one 
of the best for six hundred dollars. 

‘¢T looked around me. I couldn’t see 
nothin’, absolutely nothin’, but the sky 
overhead, and a wall o’ land all round us. 

‘«¢ This ’ere is a wonderful freak o’ na- 
ter, aint it?’ says I ter Mister Jones. ‘I 
don’t mind comin’ down here once, 
though its a dretful resk, but I should feel 
better if I had a balloon to ride out in, 
shouldn’t you?’ 

‘¢ He suspicioned I was makin’ fun on 
him, and he straightened up, stiff as a 
major, and says he: 

‘¢ Miss Parker, I sollumly believe that 
in less than a year these lots will be oc- 
cerpied, and cable cars will run from here 
to the heart o’ the city!’ 

‘¢*¢]Twanter know,’ says I, real serious, 
‘but don’t you think a balloon would be 
safer ?’ 

‘*¢Then you don’t fancy these lots?’ 
says he, mournful. 

‘«« Why, no; I believe I’d rather live 
*bove ground till I’m dead,’ says I. 
‘And on the hull, I dunno but I'd better in- 
vest my money in farmin’ land, somethin’ 
sootable for orange groves or vineyards.’ 

‘‘Ter tell the truth, Ruth Ann, the 
more I see of the boom, and of the land 
they was sellin’ at sech outrageous prices, 
the more I felt that there was a good deal 
o’ humbug about it, and I made up my 
mind that I shouldn’t invest my hard- 
airned money in no sech property, not in 
time of a boom, any way. 

‘¢ But I was willin’ ter look at it, and 
ter ride round over the country in the 
enjoyment of Mister Joneses company. 
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ride every day, and behind sech a pair 9! 
horses as these ’ere.’ 

‘So I told him I guessed I'd like some 
farmin’ land, thinkin’ pretty likely he'd 
offer to take me out inter the country, 
where I hadn’t never been, and was 
longin’ ter go. 

‘«T says, ‘I run of anotion that I should 
like a vineyard o’ grapes out in some val- 


ley, where I could build a house, and g9° 


come and live every winter.’ ‘And, be 
sides,’ says I, ‘I mean ter see all kinds 
before I buy—how do Iknow what I want?’ 

“«‘All right,’ says Mister Jones, tryin’ 
to speak cheerful, though I could see*he 
was disappinted to think I wasn’t sooted 
yet; ‘all right, to-morrow I'll take ye 
out to see the best track o’ vineyard land 
that’s ever been put on the markit.’ 

‘«T forgit the name o’ that place, but it 
begun with an ‘El’ or ‘La,’ and ended 
queer and poetical. Names is very differ. 
ent in Californy from what they be in the 
East, and they orter be. How would it 
seem ter call San Diego, Boston, for in- 
stance? I can’t bear ter think on’t. 

‘« Some say a rose, by any other name, 
would be jest as sweet, but I don’t believe 
it. Think of callin’ a rose a pickle, Ruth 
Ann! ’Taint reasonable nor ’propriate— 
of course 'taint! I tell ye, there’s a good 
deal o’ heft in a name! 

‘¢ Wall, they got up an excursion to go 
to this new place, and they formed a kind 
of a percession, with a band o’ music ter 
play tew us, and lead the way. 

‘¢ Mister Jones and I went with the same 
team we had the day before, and a charmin’ 
ride we had, tew. When we got there, 
they give us a lunch of sandwidges and 
coffy, which was fustrate and plenty 0’ 
’em; then they was ready to show us round. 

‘¢T wish I could describe that place tew 
ye, Ruth Ann! It lay down low and 
peaceful in a valley, and the sun shone in 
on to it dretful soft and warm. 

‘«The air was sweet and spicy with the 
smell o’ the yeller voilits, and the wild, 
southern wood, or boys’ love, growing 
everywheres. For it was long in Febru- 
ary, and that is spring in Southern Cali- 
forny, ye know. 

‘‘The medder larks was singin’ as if 
they couldn’t possibly hold in no longer, 
and everything seemed as fresh and bright 


‘¢Thinks I ter myself, ‘I don’t get a 
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‘ asif it had jest been made; or, at any 


rate, as if it had jest waked up in the 
mornin’, as good as new. 

‘J found out there was an innumerable 
number o’ sech places in Californy, layin’ 
jest as God made ’em. No plow nor 
harrer had ever perfaned their virgin sile, 
nor distarbed the kyoties and rabbits, 
and medder larks, that live in harmony 
and occerpy the land together, without 
stakes or boundary lines of any sort, and 
with no idee of the boolyvards, the vine- 

ards, and parks and corner lots of the 
futur’, harntin’ even their dreams. 

“‘] declare, it makes a person feel like 
Adam ’n Eve, or, at any rate, life Chris- 
tofer Columbus, ter set foot for the fust 
time in sech a spot ! 

‘¢While we was eatin’ our lunch, the 
band played—in fact, it played most all 
the time—and it played well, tew. But 
jest before the sale of the lots begun, it 
did seem as if them musicianets was bent 
on overdewin’. Every one on ’em played 
jest as tight as he could putin. I didn’t 
see but the little horns made as much 
noise as the big ones, every mite and grain, 
and how they did pound on to the drums! 

‘‘Ain’t it curis that whenever folks 
wanter inspire their feller-bein’s, or rouse 
‘em up tew a pitch of dewin’ anything, 
they alwers play tew ’em a while fust on 
a band o’ music! You know, and I 
know, Ruth Ann, how inspirin’ it is. 

‘Before ’lection, what an important 
factor the band is to all the perlitical 
meetin’s. Seem’s if they depended on it 
ter stir up the people full as much as they 
dew on the speakers, don’t it? 

‘¢ And that afternoon, as true as I live, 
there was a pint o’ time with me, when 
that band was playin’, that I felt my 
hard-airned money was in critical danger. 
Yes, I felt so wrought up and reckless, 
that I had all I could dew to keep from 
tushin’ for’ard, throwin’ my wallet at 
Mister Joneses feet, and sayin’: 


‘was a real estate agent 
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““< Here’s my money, Mister Jones! 
Take it, as fur’s it’ll go! LIonly wishI 
had enough ter buy the hull state o’ Cali- 
forny !’ 

‘¢ That’s the way I felt for a minute, then 
I seemed ter hear a voice sayin’, 

‘¢¢ Hang on to your money, Polly!’ 
and I was myself agin. 

‘Pretty soon Mister Jones came up tew 
me, smilin’ and rubbin’ his hands. 

‘¢¢ Wall, Miss Parker,’ says he, ‘ which 
lot is it, or, ruther, how many? Have 
you made up your mind ?’ 

‘¢ He had been so good tew me, that I 
hated to blast his hopes, like pizen; but 
I felt as if the time had come for me ter 
speak out (you see I hadn’t the face ter 
go buggy ridin’ with him to look at any 
more property), and so I dropt down my 
eyes real meachin’, and says I, ‘ Mister 
Jones, I’ve decided not ter invest in Cali- 
forny land, I guess it’ll be better for me 
ter keep my money where I can git hold 
on it when I wanter,’ 

«¢ «Seems ter me it took ye a good while 
ter find it out,’ growled Mister Jones, 
and I didn’t blame him a mite, and I 
looked at him frank and friendly, and 
told him so, and, saysI, ‘I wanter thank 
ye for your kind ’tentions, and I'd gladly 
pay ye a little somethin’ for the wear and 
tear of your hosses and kerridge, and the 
strains on ter your patience, and your per- 
liteness, tew,’ says I. 

‘« Then the true soorperiority of the Cal- 
iforniy gentleman riz up and triump’ed! 
He laid his hand on his heart, and made 
me a low bow, and says he, 

‘¢¢Miss Parker, I wouldn’t think o’ 
takin’ a cent, as I consider the pleasure of 
your comp’ny sufficient compensation ! ’ 

‘¢ Ruth Ann, did you ever! 

‘¢ And I kerchied down to the ground, 
and told him that I must says he was ‘ the 
best natered, patientest, forgivinest man 


I ever see, and a perfeck gentleman, if he 
9» 


3 Cannot Tell, 


BY MRS, J. Ps W. 


T would be useless to say 
What I would do through the day ; 
Ere the day has passed and gone, 
Ere the evening hour has come, 
How can I tell what will come 
To me or mine, ere set of sun? 
How do I know what will be 
Of good or ill, for you or me? 


All I know is, that I see 

Now as it is—in degree; 

Its lights and shadows doth reflect 

The coming day in effect. 

Where the golden-rod will grow 

When the summer wind doth blow ; 

Where the lightning flash its spear 

When the summer rains are here— 
I cannot tell ! 
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YEAR or so 
ago, traveling 
from Albany 
to New York, 
on the Hudson 
, River Railroad, 
call when we were 
not more than 
thirty or forty 

miles from the 
metropolis, at one 

of the way sta- 
tions, a gentle- 
man got in and 
took the seat 
alongside of my 
own. His face was familiar, yet I could not 

* place it. In looking out of the window, 
trying to recall where I had seen it, I 
was touched lightly on the arm, and a 

voice said : 

«Ts not this Mr. ——?” 

‘¢ That is my name,”’ I replied. “Why, 
if it isn’t Jack Landhome!” and we 
warmly shook hands. 

«*So, you did not know me? I did 
not think I had changed so much as all 
that.”’ 

‘¢ Why, that beard you have got on al- 
ters you completely,” I replied. ‘‘ But 
how on. earth came you to be here? I 
understood you were in France, studying 
art?”’ 

‘¢ Well, you are neatly right. I have 
only been back a couple of weeks, and 
am now located up the Hudson, keeping 
house.”’ 

‘¢ What !’’ I exclaimed. 

‘¢ Keeping house,”’ he replied; ‘is 
there anything strange in that.’’ 

‘« Then you have taken the plunge ?”’ 

*« Where ?”’ 

‘* Into the sea—”’ 

£* Sea?” 

‘Matrimony !”’ 

‘Oh, did you not know it?’ he 
laughed. ‘Yes, I have been married 
now nearly a year.”’ 

‘« Ts she an artist, too?’”’ 

‘*In another profession, 


Landhome 


replied. ‘‘ She sings superbly, even if I do 
say it. 


But can’t you come and see us ?’’ 
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‘‘ Delighted; but I can’t come till 
Saturday,” I replied. 

‘¢That will suit us very well. You 
must take the five P.M. train from the 
city, and I will meet you at the station 
with the dog-cart.”’ 

‘¢ But, I say, Landhome, tell a fellow 
what you have been doing with yourself 
all these years ?”’ 

‘‘Well, you know,”’ he began, ‘“‘ after 
leaving Columbia, I went abroad to study, 
I spent four years in Paris, with frequent 
trips to places on the coast. I managed 
to get something into the salon occa. 
sionally. Leaving France, I went to Ger. 
many, and spent nearly two years in Ber- 
lin. Then, after thinking it over, I made 
up my mind tocome home and settle down. 
Ihave brought back with me quite a num- 
ber of unfinished sketches that will keep 
me busy for at least a year. We have 
taken a large, old-fashioned house, witha 
splendid view of the river, and I think we 
shall be very comfortable. To live in 
New York would, for me, be impossible. 
I should never be able to sleep; it is the 
noisiest place I have ever been in.” 

‘¢ Ah, you would get used to it,” I re- 
plied. ‘*But when and where did you 
meet your wife ?’”’ 

‘‘We met in Paris, nearly two years 
ago. She is a Southerner—from Bialti- 
more. We were married very quietly in 
Berlin, about eleven months ago. We 
spent our honeymoon in Switzerland. 
But, I say, old fellow, it is.about time 


for you tell me what you have been doing ° 


since we last saw each other.”’ 

‘¢Tt is a very short story,’’ I replied. 
‘<T am not married yet. I am in business, 
and have been so for the last six or seven 
years. I have been tolerably successful. 
Iam not in the poor-house, so I suppose 
I ought to be satisfied. And that is my 
history.” 

Conversation kept us busy till the train 
entered the Grand Central Depot. Then 
we separated ; I to my office down town, 
while Landhome took a Madison avenue 
car for the upper part of the city. 

Saturday afternoon came sooner than I 
expected, and it was almost in a hurry 
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and started for the depot. Caught my 
train, with a few moments to spare, and 
was lucky enough to secure a seat on the 
river side. 

I rarely remember a more beautiful 
afternoon. Although it was but the sec- 
ond week in April, the air was soft and 
mild. From my seat in the train I 
watched the sun—a great, golden ball— 
descend behind the mountains, on the 
other side of the river. There were a 
few clouds near the horizon, and their 
edges were tinged with colors of red, yel- 
low and gold. And, then, after the sun 
had disappeared, there was left that mar- 
velous coloring of green that one never 
tires of looking at. 

I would have passed by my station, so 
wrapped up in the beauty of the land- 
scape, had not a gentleman kindly asked 
me at what station I wanted to get out, 
as after the next one there would be no 
stoppage till it reached Poughkeepsie. 
Warmly thanking my questioner, I re- 
plied »which happened to be the very 
place we were approaching. 

Quite a crowd had collected at the 
station, and it was some time before I 
could find Landhome’s carriage. At 
length I stumbled across my friend in his 
dog-cart; and, as it is customary in such 
cases, anxiously looking for me. With a 
shout, he recognized me, and soon after 
we were bowling along the quiet country 
road to his house. 

After a drive of about twenty minutes, 
we turned into a gateway, and ascended a 
little hill, upon which stood Landhome’s 
house. Although it was in the gloaming, 
I could see the river in the distance, and 
the mountains beyond. 

Shown to my room, I hastily dressed 
for dinner. Descending to the drawing- 
room, I met, for the first time, Mrs. 
Landhome. Though not strictly pretty, 
there was something in her face that at- 
tracted me at once. She had dark hair 
and eyes, and was slightly below the or- 
dinary height. She wore—but I have 
forgotten what she did wear that night— 
I knew it became her ; for the majority of 
men, if they cannot enter into details, 
know whether a woman is well dressed or 
not. * 

Iwas also introduced to Landhome’s 
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brother, the Rev. Harold Landhome, who 
had come on from his parish, in a densely 
populated neighboring city, to spend a 
few days at River View. He was a 
striking-looking man, Jack’s brother, and 
one who would attract attention any- 
where. He was small, not more than 
five feet six inches. He wore no hair on 
his face, and was clothed in the usual 
clerical dress. His eyes, blue-black; 
forehead broad and_ well-developed ; 
mouth large and extremely sensitive. A 
face that attracted as much by its intel- 
lectuality as by its inherent goodness. 
There was also present a Miss Boker, one 
of the neighbors, whom Mrs. Landhome 
had invited to dinner. 

The usual small talk, which people in- 
dulge in when first introduced, ensued ; 
which was interrupted by the announce- 
ment that dinner was on the table. 

The first part of the dinner was to me 
rather slow. To be sure, I was near Mrs. 
Landhome, and that ought to have been 
sufficient. But, unfortunately, I had Miss 
Boker on the left. To put it suggestively, 
Miss Boker had marked powers of con- 
versation. There are afew people who 
can talk; there are many who can do 
more—chatter. I remember longing for 
the time when she would have to go, and 
leave us gentlemen to smoke a quiet cigar. 
But, to make the minutes pass, and at the 
same time to do my duty, I would now 
and then throw a few remarks into the 
torrent of her conversation, and then re- 
treat and hide myself behind a glass of 
wine. But everything comes to him who 
waits. The ladies at last arose, and we 
three men were left alone. We had so 
much to talk about, that none of us had 
any idea of how the time was passing. 
But I noticed now, for the first time, a 
certain characteristic of Harold Land- 
home’s that struck me as being peculiar, 
He would talk with extraordinary fluency 
for a time, and then relapse into a fit of 
semi-abstraction that required several 
questions to rouse him from. We had 
gone on for nearly an hour, when we 
heard Mrs, Landhome calling us to come 
and join those unfortunates who could 
not smoke. 

Adjourning to the drawing-room, we 
had music, both vocal and instrumental. 
Miss Boker favored us on the piano, and 
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I must give her credit that she made her 
fingers move as swiftly over the keys as 
she did her tongue in conversation. 
Then, at my request, Mrs. Landhome 
sang. -I have forgotten the name of the 
piece; but it was from some opera. Then, 
because we gentlemen would not stop 
clapping, she sang us ‘‘ Douglas.”” I had 
heard the ballad many times, from pert 
young school girls, who had as much idea 
of the song they were murdering as vil- 
lage geese, to the many other varieties 
of singers, who never had a voice to begin 
with, but by studious training have devel- 
oped that which they have, into some- 
thing which does not altogether produce 
harmony. But here was a woman with a 
voice—a voice with a soul in it. 

After more music we sat down to a 
quiet rubberof whist. Harold Landhome, 
after the music, retired, saying he was 
tired, and should go to bed. Mrs. Land- 
home and I were partners; but we were 
badly beaten—whist over, Landhome took 
Miss Boker home, and I stayed and talked 
tohis wife. Idid not have much difficulty 
in understanding why Landhome had 
fallen in love with her; she was, and is, 
one of the most charming women I have 
ever met. 

At length her husband returned, and we 
bade each other good-night. My room 
was on the second story, overlooking the 
moonlit Hudson. I am not poetical, but 
the moon on the water did look beautiful, 
and I stayed some minutes looking at it; 
but at length undressing I jumped into 
bed, and soon entered the land of nod. 

The next morning opened cool and 
bright. All of us went to church. After 
lunch, we, gentlemen, accompanied by two 
or three dogs, went for a long walk. We 
must have gone eight or nine miles, for it 
wanted but a few minutes of six when we 
reached home. 

There were no strangers to dinner, ex- 
cepta little boy, Mrs. Landhome’snephew, 
Charlie, a bright little fellow, who had 
come to take dinner at his aunt’s, and 
spend the night. 

All the walkers of the afternoon did 
ample justice to the dinner; indeed, it 
was enough to tempt an epicure. When 


it.was over, Mrs. Landhome and Charlie 
withdrew, and we, gentlemen, were once 
more alone. 
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Iknowwe talked on all sorts of subjects, 
religion, politics, literature, society, when 
the conversation turned on psychology, 
We all admitted that science is only be 
ginning to fathom some of its mysteries, 
Then the talk drifted into the question of 
consciousness. 

‘¢ There was always to me,’’ said Harold 
Landhome, ‘‘a great fascination in the 
old Zoroastrian idea of a double nature in 
man; an eternal fight between his higher 
and lower natures for the mastery.” 

‘* You mean that idea that Stevenson 
brings out in his ‘Jekyll and Hyde,’” 
replied Jack, looking at his brother with 
a far away expression, as if he saw some- 
thing in the past. I remembered the look 
afterwards. 

‘«Exactly. No one who reads that 
wonderful story carefully can fail to see 
that there is more in it than a simple 
story. In fact,’’ continued the clergy. 
man, ‘‘in my daily work among the poor, 
the degraded and the outcast ; among poor 
wretches, sunk sometimes, even below 
the level of the brutes, I seem to be facing 
the fact that there is in mana duality.” 

Here Jack tried to turn the conversation 
into another channel ; but finding we were 
bent on discussing dualism, he, at length, 
gave it up. With a little nervous move- 
ment, as if he were dismissing some in- 
visible questioner, he broke in with : 

‘¢ That reminds me of something that 
has often puzzled me. Inmyold Bohemian 
life in Berlin, before I was married, I re- 
member an incident that partially confirms 
what you say. The free-masonry that 
always exists among artists, introduced me 
toall the prominent painters of the German 
metropolis. Well, to make a long story 
short, I was walking in the older part of 
the city one afternoon, when I remembered 
that I was near the atelier of an artist, 
whom I was anxious to see. I had met 
him only twice. His work was, I knew, 
appreciated highly by a few; but, prac- 
tically, he and his work were unknown to 
the outside world. 

‘¢ It was with a good deal of pleasure that 
I climbed the steps that led to his atelier. 
All artists love to see the workshops of 
their fellows, and I, being comparatively 
new to the artist world, was particularly 
so. It wason the top floor. Knocking 
at the door, I heard the good old gutteral 
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‘Herein!’ He was very glad to see 
me, with a simple sort of hospitality that 
made me feel at home at once. The sun 
was well on towards setting, and the golden 
light poured in through the windows. It 
was a long, rectangular room, decorated 
with the usual paraphernalia of the artist. 
My friend had been working on a portrait 
ofa boy, with a most pronounced Teutonic 
cast of countenance. 

«« Strolling around the room, I came toa 
picture on an easel, with a light shawl 
thrown over it. ‘Take it off, if you like. 
It is my last work. I have sold it to a 
countryman of yours.’ I didso. I don’t 
remember anything more until I felt some 
one shaking my.arm, and asking me if I 
were ill. 

‘¢ What was the picture? I did not look 
at the writing to see what it meant. My 
whole soul realized it, and drank it in. 
It represented the interior of a Turkish 
palace. The walls rich with wonderful 
tracery, carpets, shawls, and rugs of every 
color scattered here and there. Every- 
thing betokening gorgeous oriental luxury. 
Anda manand awoman. He, with body 
bent forward and hand partly outstretched, 
asif about tospring. A Mohammedan no- 
ble by his dress. She, erect, quivering with 
a dagger at her naked breast, facing him. 
He, thickset, powerful, with the tiger and 
the ape literally branded on his face. She, 
queenly, womanly, with purity burning 
through every pore. But I can give you 
no idea of the look on her face; hopeless 
despair will only faintly bring out what I 


mean. And yet, as you looked, there 
was triumph in it, too. I was held spell- 
bound. 


‘¢¢ You like it,’ said Herr ‘I 
have called it, ‘A Tragedy of the Harem.’ ”’ 

«Like it, man,’ I remembered saying. 
‘Why, it is awful. Heavens, how can 
you paint such a picture? Why, if I look 
at it much longer, I shall strangle some- 
body.’ 

‘¢<« Well, then, we had better go and have 
dinner before you do it,’ and my friend 
burst into a hearty laugh. 

‘*We dined together that night, and I 
found Herr had sold the picture to 
a globe: trotting American, who happened 
to be passing through Berlin at the time. 
He had sold it for what he considered a 
good price; but which I told him was 
VoL, CXXI—No, 3. 
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far toosmall for sucha masterpiece. After 
dinner we went into the garden, and un- 
der the trees indulged in a quiet smoke. 
We talked of art and her boundless possi- 
bilities; but somehow, as I sat and looked 
at Herr , the incongruity between 
the man and some of his work struck me 
very forcibly. And this is what I want 
to bring out,’ continued Landhome, 
‘‘although it has taken me a pretty long 
time to do it. How was it possible for 
that beer-drinking, tobacco-puffing, stolid 
German to paint a face of such transcend- 
ent spiritual beauty as the one I had just 
seen in his studio? Did the man have 
two natures? ”’ ‘ 

‘‘T have got something to say on this 
matter, too,” I said, ‘‘ although mine is 
far more prosaic than what we have just 
listened to. Ihave always been very fond 
of the theatre, and am so still, when there 
is something worth seeing on the boards. 
One night, some years ago, I was at, let 
me see, but I have forgotten the precise 
theatre. The play was a historical one, 
of the first or second century, bringing in 
the Christian martyrs. I can’t tell why, 
I was not in a particular impressionable 
mood; but I was at once struck with a 
face among the Christians. It belonged 
to a young girl. Her face seemed, to me, 
to represent my ideal of female purity and 
loveliness. That night, in the club, I 
spoke about it to one of my friends who 
was interested in theatrical matters, and 
he told me that the manager of the troupe 
in question had told him, that the face 
belonged to altogether the most hardened 
member of his company. And I found 
this to be true from other sources.”’ 

‘*Yes, exactly,” broke in Harold Land- 
home, ‘‘ it was the divine in her that you 
saw ; the human, for the time, had slipped 
away, and you saw her other nature.”’ 

Here Mrs. Landhome came in and asked 
whether we were not, at least, through 
smoking. 

‘¢ Yes, Maggie, we were just coming,” 
said her husband, rising, and we all three 
followed him into the drawing-room. 

‘¢ Won’t you sing something ?’’ I said, 
turning to Mrs. Landhome. 

‘¢ Why, yes; what shall it be? Remem- 
ber,’’ she laughed, ‘* it is Sunday.” 

‘‘You and Jack sing ‘Too Late.’ I 
have forgotten the name of the composer, 






















































but Tennyson wrote the words. We often 
have itasan offertory in ourchurch. Ishould 
think it would suit your voices perfectly.’’ 

‘¢ Thank you. Come, Jack,’’ and Mrs. 
Landhome sat down at the piano, and be- 
gan to turn over some music. 

They sang the pathetic little lyric, and 
it seemed as if all the passionate plead- 
ings of the foolish virgins were concen- 
trated in that one pure soprano. 

During the singing I looked for Harold 
Landhome, and saw that he had seated 
himself in an easy chair before the fire. 
He looked as if he had fallen asleep. 
Charles was absorbed in some illustrated 
book at the far end of the room. 

After ‘‘ Too Late’’ Jack left the room, 
saying he would be back in a few minutes. 

‘¢ Before leaving the piano, Mrs. Land- 
home,” Isaid, ‘*won’t you sing that hymn 
I was speaking to you about at dinner? 
Itis awfully good of you ; but, remember, 
I so seldom get such a treat.” 

She sang the hymn I suggested, and 
many others. Sinking into an easy chair, 
I fell, as I listened to the music, into a 
sort of reverie. Something I don’t think 
I had ever done before in my life. Un- 
consciously my eyes wandered to the fire. 
I was dimly aware that Harold Land- 
home had arisen from his chair. But 
what was he doing? He seemed to be 
craning his neck in all directions, as if 
he were looking forsome one. I was in 
shadow, so he could not see me, the 
lamp at the farther end of the room 
being the only light. Were my eyes 
deceiving me? He was stealing across 
the room toward the piano. Why did 
he walk that way? God! what had he 
done? A piercing scream, clearing 
away every thought that had clouded 
my brain, rang through the room. A 
woman’s cry of desperate terror. Spring- 
ing to my feet, I rushed to the piano. 
Heavens, what was this? Mrs. Land- 
home on the ground, and her brother-in- 
law choking her. 

‘* What do you mean ?”’ I said, grasp- 
ing the man by the collar and dragging 
him from his victim. 

‘*What do I mean?” he replied, 
wrenching himself free, at-the same time 
pouring forth a flood of words so foul 
that they would have shamed even the 
gaol-birds of a city penitentiary. 
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‘Hush !”’ I cried, ‘‘if you are a man, 
There is a lady here.’”’ And I noticed 
for the first time that Mrs. Landhome 
had fainted Charlie, who had remained 
a terrified spectator of what had just hap. 
pened, I badego at once and find his uncle, 

Stooping down, I raised Mrs. Land. 
home's head, and tried the usual means 
to restore consciousness. While thus en. 
gaged, I felt, before I saw, Harold Land. 
home creeping up behind me. Looking 
over my shoulder, I said: 

‘« If you touch me, I will strangle you 
in the same way as you tried just now to 
kill your sister.”’ 

The threat proved sufficient, for he 
moved off muttering. 

The door opening into the hall was now 
thrown open, and Jack rushed in. Ten 
derly taking his wife in his arms, he car. 
ried her to a lounge. Seizing some water 
in which a few fresh cut flowers were, he 
bathed the white forehead till he saw her 
returning to consciousness. 

‘¢ Jack,”’ at length she faltered, ‘‘ there 
is—some one in the room. He—he 
tried—oh, Jack—he wanted to kill me.” 

‘‘Well, darling, we will find him 
Don’t be afraid, Harold,’’ he continued; 
‘¢where did the wretch go? I'll have 
his life if I can find him! ”’ 

No one moved. Harold burst intoa 
loud laugh. ‘‘I must say,’’ began Jack, 
‘< it is damned strange behaviour that you 
two fellows stand gaping there when the 
burglar is escaping from the house.’’ 

«« Jack,’’ I stammered, ‘‘ your brother 
is not well. He frightened your wife. 
There is no burglar.’ 

‘« Not well; what do you mean?’’ 

‘¢ T don’t know, except that he has gone 
insane,”’ I replied. ; 

‘¢ Gone insane ?”’ 

Leaving the sofa, he went to his brother, 
and took him by the arm. 

‘¢ Harold !”’ 

‘¢ What do you mean by shaking a man 
like that? Do you think I’ll stand it?” 
replied his brother, fiercely. 

‘‘Oh, my God, it has come upon him 
again,’’ and Jack staggered to a chair. 

‘¢ Had you not better take Mrs. Land- 
home upstairs? I'll take care of your 
brother,’’ I said. 

‘¢ Yes; thank you, old fellow,”’ and Jack 
and his wife left the room. 
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Running to the piano, Harold began to 
thump out a rude accompaniment to a 
ribald song. His voice rang out shrill, 
harsh and penetrating. Silent, I watched 
him. Iwas much the taller of the two, 
so I had no apprehensions for my personal 
safety. Charlie had wisely been sent to 
bed, so I was alone with the madman; 
for I could not conceive of his being any- 
thing else. Outwardly, he was the same 
quiet, noble, pure-souled clergyman I had 
dined with only a few hours ago. What 
ghastly, sickening change had happened. 
Yet the room was the same—the subtle 
artistic atmosphere pervading everything, 
from the etchings and paintings on the 
wall to the Turkish rugs on the floor. At 
length Jack returned, and I told him all I 
knew of the occurrence. 

‘¢ Poor Harold ! poor fellow,’’ he said, 
wearily passing his hand across his hair. 

‘‘My brother is not insane, as you 
think; at least Ido not think so. Itisa 
long story; but I will make it short. You 
remember,’”’ he continued, ‘‘what we 
were talking about at dinner; the dual- 
ism in our nature. You did not think 
you would see it so soon realized. Harold 
has lost his personality ; some devil has 
got into him, and he is no longer my 
brother. The first time it occurred ; and, 
in fact, the only time before this, was in 
Canada, in the woods north of Toronto. 
We, that is, Harold and I, were out fish- 
ing and hunting. The doctor had said it 
was the only thing that would save my 
brother’s life. He had been feartully 
overworked, so much so, that I feared it 
was almost too late when we started ; how- 
ever, it proved his salvation ; but now for 
the strange part. The glorious mountain 
air was beginning to tell, when one night, 
a day or so before we expected to return, 
we came back to the camp, tired and 


‘hungry, after an unusually long tramp. 


Starting a fire, the guide cooked some fish, 
and we had dinner. Then we lighted 
our pipes and prepared to have a chat be- 
fore turning in. It was not dark, thoug 

considerably after sundown. Suddenly 
we were startled by a birdsinging. I have 
no idea of what kind it was; but the effect 
on my brother was precisely the same as 
Maggie’s singing to-night. The same 
strange spell, or whatever you like to call 
it, came upon him then as now. It lasted 
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two days, and, strange to say, by hearing 
a bird sing, he seemed to come out of the 
spell, and was himself again. That took 
place nine years ago, and he has never 
been troubled since until to-night. It 
may be that this attack will last only a 
few hours, or, again, it may be weeks. 
At all events, I will watch him, and, if 
possible, not let him out of my sight till 
he gets over it. 

‘* You will let me help you, though ?”’ 
I asked. 

‘« Thanks, very much,”’ he replied. ‘¢ It 
will be a great help.’ 

So we determined to spend the night in 
watches. Jack taking the first, till 3 a. 
m.; and then I, relieving him, would con- 
tinue till 6. 

We had managed so far to keep the 
whole matter entirely from the servants, 
not one of them, evidently, having heard 
the scream. 

Before beginning his vigil, Jack ran up 
stairs and told his wife the plan for the 
night. . Then I left him with his brother, 
who was now quiet, having fallen into a 
sort of doze, and went to my room to get 
a few hours’ rest before my turn would 
come. 

Removing some of my lighter clothing 
and taking off my shoes, I laid down, and 
threw a blanket over me. 

Do my utmost I could not get asleep. 
The strange transformation I had just seen 
haunted me. What had caused it? Would 
Harold Landhome remain long in that 
frightful condition ? 

I must, however, at length have dropped 
into unconsciousness, for I was awakened 
by a slight noise. What it was I could 
not say. Again I heard it, and this time 
it sounded like some one dragging some- 
thing. It was a simple sound, yet the 
cold perspiration came out on me as I 
listened. Was it Jack moving about? 
Had I overslept my time ? 

Determined to find out, I noiselessly 
pushed back the blanket and crept, in my 
stocking feet, to the door. Advancing to 
the banister, I looked over. A gas light 
had been left burning in the hall below. 
Heavens! what was coming up stairs? A 
man dragging a woman with one hand ; 
grasping the separate poles of the banis- 
ters with the other; he clutched his bur- 
den; step by step he crawled up. With 
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a thrill of horror I recognized the man— 
it was Harold Landhome, and the woman, 
his sister-in-law. What tragedy had hap- 
pened? ‘The man’s face might have be- 
longed to a devil of the pit; so distorted 
was it with the wild passions of murder 
and hate. Mrs. Landhome had evidently 
fainted, as she lay motionless. Suddenly 
dropping his burden, he uttered some in- 
coherent words, and ran down the stairs. 

By some spell, I seemed to have lost all 
control over my limbs. I tried in vain to 
move. But it could hardly have been a 
minute before I again heard steps. It was 
the maniac coming back. Something glit- 
tered in his hands—it was a knife. Was 
he going to kill her then and there ? 

A strange feeling of sickness came over 
me. When I looked again, he was still 
dragging the body after him, only now he 
had placed the knife between his teeth. 

Slowly they approached to where I was 
standing. The madman was seemingly 
unconscious of my presence. Suddenly I 
felt a tingling in my veins; the terror of 
it all was leaving me. I crouched at the 
top of the stairs. With a sudden spring 
I seized him from behind. I tried to 
pinion his arms; but he was too quick 
for me. Withasnarl, more like a wild 
beast, he turned, and grasping his knife, 
made a lunge at me. But my spirit was 
up, and with a quick blow of my left arm 
Isent the knife flying. ‘Then we grappled. 
Ordinarily I was much the stronger ; but 
I was fighting now with an infuriated 
tiger. At length my foot slipped, and 
down we went, crashing to the bottom. 
It was now a matter of life or death. My 
head began to swim, I must have struck 
it in the descent ; so putting forth all my 
remaining strength, I griped him by the 
throat, and pressed until I felt his efforts 
relax. I had conquered. He lay still. 
With beating heart I watched him. Had 
I killed him? No, for now he began to 
move. ‘Then I became aware that some 
one was standing near me. It was Mrs. 
Landhome, ghastly pale. Had she gone 
mad, too? 

‘« Where’s Jack,”’ she asked, almost in 
a whisper. 

‘*T don’t know. But cheer up, Mrs. 
Landhome,’’ I said, and arose ready to 
catch her, for she had swayed to one side 
at my last answer ; ‘‘ he can’t be far away. 
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If you will get me some rope I will bind 
Harold, and then we will go and find 
Jack.” 

‘¢ Yes,’”’ and she left me. 

I looked at my late assailant. He was 
making feeble efforts to rise, uttering all 
the time some outlandish jibberish. 

Mrs. Landhome now returned with 
some rope, and I gently, but securely, 
bound the maniac. Then we went to 
search for her husband. I had a dread 
of having Mrs. Landhome go, not know- 
ing what I might find ; but it would have 
béen cruel to have left her alone. 

We had not far to seek. In the draw. 
ing-room, with an ugly wound in the 
back of his head, lay John Landhome. 
With a scream, his wife ran and took his 
head in her arm. Tearing open his vest 
I found that his heart yet beat. 

‘¢ He is only stunned,’’ I said; ‘‘ some 
one has struck him on the head,’’ and 
even as I spoke, Jack opened his eyes 
and began to stammer something. 

Helping him to his feet, I led him toa 
chair. As I did so, I noticed on the 
floor a heavy walking stick, with which, 
no doubt, the blow had been struck. 

In a few minutes he was himself again, 
but his first question was ‘* Where's 
Harold ?”’ 

Upon my answering him, he was safely 
secured upstairs, he told us as far as he 
could, what had happened since I left him. 

‘When you left me, I first of all had 
a smoke. Then, as my brother seemed 
perfectly quiet, I took a book and began 
to read: of course having an eye on him 
all the while. That is the last thing I 
remember. Harold must have struck me 
while reading, and then gone upstairs.” 

‘¢Oh, I shall never forget it!’’ broke 
in his wife; ‘‘ as I was passing through the 
upper hall, some one sprang upon me.. 
¥ou know what I had to experience a 
few hours ago in the drawing-room ; so, 
when this shock came, I must have 
fdinted at once, as I don’t remember any- 
thing more until I found myself on the 
upper stairs.” 

‘¢Tt has, indeed, beena terrible night,” 
said her husband ; ‘‘ but come, I want to 
see him,’’ and we ascended to the hall 
above. 

Harold lay as I had left him, his 
breathing being calm and regular. 
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‘«Jack,’’ said Mrs. Landhome to her 
husband, ‘‘ don’t you remember that you 
told me that Harold, when he had an at- 
tack like this before, was cured by hear- 
ing music ?”’ 

‘¢Yes, but what has that to do with it 
now ?’’ answered her husband. 

‘‘Why, everything ; you must let him 
hear me play, and perhaps it will help 
him.”’ 

‘¢ That is a good idea,’ I said. ‘* How 
can we manage it ?”’ 

‘‘Take him into the drawing-room. 
The piano is there. I will run and light 
the gas,’’ and Mrs. Landhome left us. 

‘‘Thank heaven, the sun will be up 
before long,’’ said Jack, looking at his 
watch ; ‘‘ it is after four o’clock now.”’ 

Then untying Harold, we took him 
down stairs. He appeared to be in asort 
of stupor—half asleep. But as soon as 
-he heard the music, he roused himself 
and glared at us, as if he would have liked 
to strangle both of us. 

At the piano, Mrs. Landhome threw 
her whole, soul into the playing. How 
the instrument laughed and sobbed under 
her touch! Now wailing in despair and 
then risifig in exultation, until the whole 
room throbbed with life. 

At last came the wished-for dawn. A 
strange sight met the sun as he looked in. 


- A woman pale, with dark rings under her 


eyes, playing as if it were a matter of life 
and death. Two men intently watching 
a third, who, half inclining in an easy- 
chair, would, at intervals, burst into a dis- 
cordant laugh that would end in incohe- 
tent mutterings. 

Thus an hour past. But now the hands 
at the piano, which so bravely had kept 
up, begantofalter. At length the player’s 
head fell forward on to the keys, and she 
sobbed out : 

‘‘T can’t play any more!” But, rally- 
ing, she once more let her fingers wander 
at random among the keys. 

Her eyes were closed. Suddenly, a 
few chords of music, stranger than I have 
ever heard, seemed to float from the in- 
strument. Iam nota musican and cannot 
tellwhat they were. Atthesame moment 
I noticed a change in Harold Landhome. 
What it was I could hardly say. Rising 


ZOROASTRIAN MUSIC. 
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and drawing his hand across his forehead, 
as if he were taking something off from it, 
he said: 

‘Jack, are you there? Ah, there you 
are. Da you know it is strange, but I 
have been having some horrible dreams ; 
in one of which I was trying to murder 
you. Maggie, have you been playing? 
Don’t stop,” and he walked to the piano. 

Jack now whispered to me: ‘It is all 
right. He is himself again.”’ 

But there was no need to tell me, for I, 
too, had noticed the change. 

The sun was now well up, and already 
several of the servants had looked in, 
greatly surprised, no doubt, to see us all 
up so early. 

Finally, we had breakfast. The only 
one who seemed to enjoy it was Harold, 
who had a hearty appetite. We had a 
long discussion at this last meal, in trying 
to convince him that he was mistaken in 
his ideas of time. Naturally, he was out 
in his reckoning several hourg; but at 
last we settled it to every one’s satisfaction. 

Before leaving I had a conversation 
with Jack, who assured me that there was 
no fear for Harold’s sanity. That the 
terrible malady which had afflicted him 
had been brought about by overwork, and 
that his brother would stay at River View 
for the next week to recuperate. Then, 
promising to come again, I left for the city. 

But I was good for nothing all day. 
The thought of the dualism in man, of 
thé music bringing about a change, and 
of the savage traits that lie dormant, even 
in the best of us, kept me effectually from 
attending to the duties of business. Tired 
and weary, I went to bed early, with the 
words of Hamlet ringing a lullaby in my 
ears: 

‘¢ There are more things in Heaven and 
earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of in 
our philosophy.” 

One word more. The Rev. Harold 
Landhome has never since been troubled 
with any further attacks of temporary in- 
sanity. Jack takes good care to see that 
his brother does not overwork himself, 
compelling him, when he needs it, to 
leave his parochial work, and go for a 
trip to the mountains, or, better still, a 
voyage on the grand old ocean. 













































Che Old Womestead. 





BY EVA’ REYNOLDS. 


UST on the outskirts of the old 

town of Weymouth stood the 
homestead of the Earls. It had 
once been several miles 
in the country ; but the 
busy town had gradually spread itself over 
the intervening farms, till it had almost 
encroached upon the old Ear! estate ; but 
here it was checked, as not one foot would 
the old man sell, The Earls had always 
been one of the most important families 
of the neighborhood, and the older in- 
habitants were wont to tell of the gayety 
and festivity that once filled the great 
house. 

The grounds were surrounded by a 
low stone wall, surmounted by an iron 
fence. Scarcely a glimpse of the house 
was to be seen through the dense foliage 
by passers-by. 

From the south, there was a good view 
of the house, and on the particular morn- 
ing my story begins, even a stranger 
would notice signs of unusual commotion 
about the place. There was an air of ex- 
pectancy pervading everything. Servants 
could be seen through the open windows, 
with duster and broom, busily cleaning 
and arranging. 

A woman came and stood for a moment 
on the vine-covered piazza on the south 
of the house. A woman of apparently 
fifty years—years evidently that had been 
fraught with pain, for the few stray locks 
escaping from her morning cap were 
snowy white, and the face had a care. 
worn look that accompanies the anxious 
heart. She stood just a moment, unheed- 
ing the beauties around her, or the glad 
antics of the house-dog ; then turned and 
went quickly and quietly back into the 
house. She stopped in the hall to give 
some trivial instruction to a waiting- 
maid, then ascended the oaken stair-case 
to her room. This was the mistress of 
the house. 

The library door stood open, and by 
the farther window, in his favorite seat, 
sat old Mr. Earl, the master of this 
grand old place. In his prime, he had 
been a man of commanding appearance 
and haughty mein; but now, as he sat 









with bowed head, and now and then a 
long-drawn sigh, he was an object of com- 
passion. 

He was going over his life, year by 
year ; he was thinking of the days long 
ago—happy days—when he had brought 
his beautiful wife to preside over his 
home; then of their first great sorrow, 
when their first child, a blithesome boy of 
four summers, was taken from them and 
lain in the little grave on the hillside. 
Then the happiness that had come 
to them, in the birth of a second child, 
a little girl, who, as the days went by, 
became more and more like her mother, 
with her great blue eyes and sunny hair. 
How she had grown to womanhood, and 
had been the pride and delight of his 
life; and, when, as she grew older, and 
an engagement between her and the son 
of his old college friend and neighbor took 
place, he thought surely his cup was full. 
But when Ralph Egbert, for that was the 
young man’s name, came e from 
school, he brought with him "@andsome 
Richard Norse, his most intimate friend. 
Richard, or Dick, as- he was familiarly 
called, was some years Ralph’s senior; 
but, nothwithstanding the disparity of 
their ages, the two were firm friends. 

Edgar had told him of the blue-eyed 
girl who was to be his wife, and had 
often, in his boyish confidence, let his 
friend read portions of her letters. He 
had been so extravagant in her praise, 
that Richard had expressed an-ardent de- 
sire to see her. ‘‘ That you shall,’’ said 
Edgar. ‘‘Come home with me on our 
vacation. I shall be delighted if you will, 
and such grand times as we will have!” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘ Do come, promise.” 

So the promise was given, and neither 
dreamed that that visit must needs alter 
both lives. 

They came ; they became almost con- 
stant visitors at the Earl house. Picnics, 
excursions, boating and fishing parties 
filled in the long summer days. As a 
matter of course, Eleanor Earl and Rich- 
ard Norse were thrown much together, 
and the depth of the interest they felt for 
each other was but partially understood. 
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The awakening came to Richard one day 

that they were on a fishing excursion up 

the river. The party had camped on the 

panks, and old Uncle Jed was busy pre- 
ing the noonday meal. 

Edgar, as host, was showing the party 
some picturesque scenery, and they had 
wandered away some distance from the 
landing. 

Richard was intent on getting a par- 
ticular fern that Eleanor had admired, 
and the rest of the party had gone out of 
sight. He had climbed high up a cliff, 
and was reaching for the coveted fern 
when his footing gave way, and he fell 
heavily to the ground. His head struck 
a sharp bowlder, and he lay senseless. 
From a small spring near by Eleanor 


brought a cup of water, and, bending - 


over him, she bathed his temples and 
staunched the blood oozing from a slight 


. scalp wound. Presently the black eyes 


opened ; first he looked about in a dazed 
sort of way; then, with returning con- 
sciousness, at the lovely face bending over 
him. In that moment he knew that he 
loved her with a depth of passion that 
was new,to him, and its utter hopeless- 


ness over helmed him. 

Day after day glided by, and they be- 
came weeks. Day after day Richard 
Norse said to himself he would go away 
and forget. But the next day would find 
him still there, and Ralph planned new 
parties; everything he did in his boyish 
confidence, that his friend would enjoy his 
visit. He never noticed the pain in Elean- 
or’s face, when he would chide her for her 
low spirits. He never noticed the almost 
sullen manner of his guest, which, if he 
had, would have been pronounced due to 
the dullness of the place. 

One evening he missed Richard, whom 
he wanted to accompany him to the Earl 
house. ‘* Never mind,” he thought, ‘* he 
has gone into the garden to smoke a cigar. 
I will go alone.”’ 

Taking the short cut through the 
grounds to the, house, he thought he 
heard voices. Stopping to listen, he 
heard some one speak his name. He 
went in the direction of the sound, and 
peeping through a clump of vines, he 
plainly perceived Eleanor. The moon 


‘was at its full, and the pale light stream- 


ing over her, and, standing as she was, 
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with shadow all about her, made her 
doubly plain. Standing somewhat in the 
shade, he perceived the figure of a man. 

‘*Eleanor, I love you,’’ he heard him 
say, ‘*I love you better than my life. It 
is treacherous and mean that I should tell 
you this, knowing what I do; but I could 
not go away without telling you, without 
some hope. Oh, Eleanor, tell me you love 
me; tell me to hope.”” His voice died 
away in sort of a moan. Eleanor stood 
quite still in the moonlight. Her hands 
were locked and unlocked in a kind of 
dumb despair. Hecamecloser. He held 
out his arms and implored her to be kind. 

She broke out in a beseeching tone: 
‘‘Oh, why did you tell me this? Oh, why 
did you ever come at all? Couldn’t you 
see I loved you, and was struggling to 
overcome it? Don’t you know that I am 
pledged to another? Why didn’t you go 
and leave me to forget ?”’ 

His efforts at control were painful. 
‘You areright,” he said. ‘‘Ishould have 
seen. I will go. Forgive me, Eleanor ; 
learn to forget, and now good-bye, and 
may God bless you.”” He turned to go, 
but Eleanor staggered, and would have 
fallen, had he not caught her in his strong 
arms. She recovered quickly, and strug- 
gled to free herself; but he held her fast. 

‘¢You cannot do without me. You are 
mine, mine,’’? he murmured. ‘‘ Tell me 
you will be my little wife.”’ 

Ralph stodd a silent spectator of this 
drama of real life. It touched him too 
closely for him to comprehend all its 
force at once. He was dazed, and but 
slowly his dulled senses came back to him. 
The magnitude of his despair forced itself 
upon him. With a low cry of anguish, 
he fell prone upon the ground. How long 
he Jay there, he never knew. Hour after 
hour dragged slowly by and he neverstirred. 

When Richard called the next day, at the 
Earl house, he was invited into the library, 
and there met Mr. Earl. As the younger 
man told his story, and asked him to give 
his daughter into his keeping, the old 
man’s face grew stern, his brow con- 
tracted, his lips were tightly compressed. 
He uttered not a word until his guest had 
finished and stood expectant. ‘Then all 
the pent-up wrath burst forth. In scath- 
ing words, he asked how, as a man of 
honor, he dared make such an ungentle- 
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manlyrequest. ‘‘Go,” he almost shrieked, 
‘¢and never darken my door again.” 

He forbade Eleanor ever seeing him 
more; but Eleanor’s face grew pale and 
pinched in the days that followed. 

One day she was missed from her ac- 
customed place at the table. Little was 
thought of it, but the night came on, and 
no Eleanor appeared. Search was insti- 
tuted, but she could not be found. 

One morning, two weeks later, a letter 
found its way to the ’Squire’s table. It 
was from Eleanor. She and Richard had 
been married in a little church close to her 
old home, and had at once sailed for Europe. 

Mr. Earl never answered the letter ; he 
never forgave her; her name was never 
spoken, and, as time passed, he became 
moody and morose. 

A year passed, and another letter came 
from across the sea. This was from 
Richard. Eleanor, he wrote, had been 
ja poor health, and, after the birth of their 

“MNittle girl, had failed rapidly, and, at last, 
she had died, and they had butied her 
near an ‘old French villa. 

This letter met with a similar fate as the 
other. Itseemed to be part of his nature 
that he could not, or would not, forgive. 

Twenty years had passed since then, 
and a third letter had but lately arrived, 
‘*T am dying,’’ Richard wrote, ‘‘ and my 
child will be homeless. Once more, I 
beseech you, to forgive the past. Let my 
daughter, in some way, repay the debt I 
owe you, for the loss I inflicted.’ 

And zow, within an hour’s time, Elea- 
nor’s child would arrive at the old home- 
stead to complete, perhaps, the broken 
thread of her mother’s life. 


* * * * * 


In a sumptuous apartment of a neighbor- 
ing manor sat Ralph Egbert, called home 
from his wanderings by his father’s recent 
death. He had heard of the expected 
arrival at the ‘* Earl House.’’ 

Time had dealt lightly with him ; his 
appearance was much the same, except, 
perhaps, the face had lost, somewhat, the 
boyish confidence that once had charac- 
terized it. He sat silently staring at the 
open fire. The hands of the little bronze 


clock on the mantel-piece were nearing 
the midnight hour, when Ralph arose 
and went to a small cabinet at the farther 
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end of the room. Taking from one of the 
drawers a small case, he fitted in the lock 
asmall key that hung from his watch-chain, 

Opening it, he looked long and earn. 
estly at the picture it contained. It was 
the picture of a young girl, scarcely six- 
teen years of age, with sunny hair, and 
deep blue eyes and laughing lips. 

‘¢ My darling, my darling. Life was 
once a happy dream, but that was long, 
long ago.’ 

His thoughts came back to the present, 
for, as he replaced the picture in the cabi- 
net, he murmured: ‘‘ I wonder which she 
is like, handsome black-haired Dick, or 
my beautiful Eleanor, of days gone by. 
Poor Dick, sweet Eleanor, you were 
not to blame. Oh, had I been more 
ready to forgive! ’’ 

Once more Ralph Egbert became a 
constant visitor at the hall. Eleanor’s 
child had a strange attraction for him; 
and, as the days glided by, and he saw 
her so often, love once more kindled in 
his heart; and, one morning, in early 
autumn, as they wandered listlessly un- 
der the trees, he told her the story of 
his life, going through every detail. He 
told her of the new-born love, and asked, 
in trembling tones, if she could give 
herself to him, despite the great differ- 
ence of their ages. 

‘‘Think it over, darling, for a day, 
or a week, if need be. Then tell meif 
you can be happy with me, as my wife.” 

Next day, as he met her in the library, 
a little white hand was placed confid- 
ingly in his; and, as he gazed into the 
brown eyes, so like her father’s, he read 
her answer, and, with a cry of joy, he 
folded her in his strong arms. 

It was at last that old Mr. Earl’s 
wishes were granted; and, as he listened 
to the words’ that made Annie Norse 
Ralph’s wife, tears trickled over his fur- 
rowed cheek, and a prayer went up to 
Heaven, asking forgiveness for the great 
wrong that had brought sorrow into his 
own daughter’s life. 

Ralph and his wife, after a short trip 
abroad, came to live at the old place. 
Merry ‘children romped under the old 
trees, and the village people often spoke 
of the change that had taken place in 
the two homesteads since the coming of 
Mr. Earl’s granddaughter. 
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Spy Bessie. 





BY LILIAN GREY, 


I, 


« For men must work, and women must weep, 
And the sooner it’s over, the sooner to sleep!” 


eS HESE pathetic 
words repeated 
themselves over 
and over in my 
mind, after I came 
a home from Mark 
y- Wilson’s cottage 
that summer morn- 
ing, whose blithe 
brightness seemed like 
mockery. 

Mark Wilson’s cottage, 
Isaid; but he, poor man, 
had no more right or title 
to any earthly possession 
—save the six feet of 
ground which Uncle 
Israel would speedily pre- 
pare for him. 

‘< For men must work !’’ 
The man who lay so 
strangely idle that day 
had been a hard worker. Ihadseen him go 
back and forth, morning and night, to the 
village foundry for more than three years ; 
yet not always seen him, either, for in 
winter it was scarcely light when he went, 
and after dark when he returned. 

Such a hard working man, every one 
said, and wondered why he should live so 
far from his daily toil; but to any one 
who asked, he said: ‘‘ Well, you see the 
cottage and bit of land my father left to 
me, and some how I can’t bear to let go 
of it. And, then, here we have a garden 
and a little fruit, and can keep a cow, so 
I think it more than makes up for the 
extra walk.’’ And now he was done with 
it all, the work, and the little home, with 
all its teader interests. 

‘¢ And women must weep!’’ Not very 
many tears, perhaps, had pretty Effie Wil- 
son shed before this’; but now they were 
flowing in torrents, as she sobbed her heart 
out by her dead husband, poor little 
woman! And heso strangely unheeding. 







But the earth was scarcely dried on his 
grave, ere Uncle Israel hollowed out an- 


other,- and in it we—the pitying neigh- 
bors—laid gentle Effie Wilson, with her 
tiny wax-white baby on her breast. 
«For men must work, and women must weep, 

And the sooner it’s over, the sooner tosleep!” 

Yes, it was over, and they slept—the 
young father and mother; strange sleep, 
which their three-year-old Bessie could 
not understand, and so she pleaded with 
her pretty mamma to ‘‘ wate up an’ not 
sleep so lond.”’ . Vain plea. 

There was no loving grandmother to 
come forward and fold the bereft lamb in 
her kindly arms; no kindred to give her 
a shelter; and soI, an old maid—pecu- 


. liar as some people say, and unused to 


children of any age—I took the child 
home from the desolate cottage, and, as 
soon as it could be done legally, adopted 
her. 

My fretty Bessie !—violet-eyed, with 
skin as fair and delicately tinted as the 
inner whorl of a sea-shell, and brown, 
clinging curls that I never tired of twin- 
ing around my fingers. ' 

Katy, my maid-of-all-work, who was 
fully as peculiar as her mistress, was aghast 
at the prospect of a child in the house, 
foreseeing littered rooms, sticky window- 
panes and door knobs, and unlimited wash- 
ing and ironing, and baking of cookies ; 
but before Bessie had been with us a 
month, Katy was her most devoted and 
loving vassal. 

*I do not know which one of the neigh- 
bors would have. taken the child if I had 
not, but they were, one and all, intensely 
interested in my doing it; and said, with 
a tone that belied the words, that they 
‘sincerely hoped it would all turn out 
for the best ; but then a body never knew 
how matters would shape in ‘his world !’’ 

The amount of instruction and advice 
offered would, if used, have served for 
the bringing-up of ten children; and the 
quantity of company that we had during 
those first few weeks did certainly, as 
Katy said, ‘‘ beat the Dutch!”’ 

Young ladies came to see the precious 
darling, of whose existence they scarcely 
knew before, and astonished her with ca- 
resses; middle-aged ladies came and 
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brought their sewing ; and old ones came 
with their knitting, and told over their 
wonderful experience in dealing with chil- 
dren, and gave me so many maxims, and 
things to do, and things not to do, for 
my child’s moral and physical well being, 
that in sheer bewilderment I was thankful 
to bid them good-night, and tuck my darl- 
ing up in her bed, glad that for the present, 
at least, she was well, and pure and safe. 
And, after a while, Katy grew rebellious. 

“‘I’m tired an’ sick of seein’ ’em 
come—reg’ler Solomons they think they 
be, every one more full o’ wisdom than 
t’other; an’ a-tellin’ you’n me how to 
dress her, an’ how to feed her, an’ how 
to learn her nice manners, an’ mercy 
knows what else. An’ some on ’em is 
forever a-strokin’ down her precious hair 


with their scraggy hands, an’ callin’ her ° 


poor little cretur, an’ tellin’ her what a 
pity it was her blessed pa an’ ma died— 
which, of course, it was; but what’s the 
use of sayin’ it to that baby? Law!’’ 

‘*T suppose they all mean well, Katy. 
We may be glad of some help or advice, 
if Bessie should happen to get sick.”’ 

‘*Then it’ll be time enough to have it, 
all fresh. Advice is like yeast, it soon 
gits stale, special if it’s poor, as most of 
what’s brought here is. An’ for my part, 
I’m tired cookin’ an’ settin’ out extra 
teas. It’s ten days now, skippin’ Sunday, 
sence we had a quiet supper by ourselves, 
as we used to have; an’ there’ll have to 
be another barrel o’ flour got in less’n 
two weeks. I told you it would last till 
along in the fall, but it won’t, after the 
biscuits I’ve made out of it lately, to say 
nothin’ of cake an’ pie. Terrible hands 
for biscuit, all our visitors be.’’ 

‘¢ That’s largely your fault, Katy; you 
make them so good, folks can’t help eat- 
ing them.”’ 

The next day after this outbreak of the 
usually patient Katy, it rained, and was 
gloomy enough out of doors; but not a 
bit of gloom was there in the house with 
our sunshiny baby. 

I had helped her fit out her dolly with 
a real water-proof cloak and hood, ‘be- 
tause it wained so drefful wet!’’ and Katy 
had made cookies, and had cut out some 
of them in most fantastic shapes to please 
the child; and now, wonder of wonders, 
was leaning over a bowl of suds on the 


jitchen table, with a pipe in her mouth, 
showing Bessie how to blow soap-bubbles, 

They were in high glee, and I had been 
watching them, half tempted to join in 
the amusement, but thought it might be 
wiser to bring up some neglected corres- 
pondence, and was turning to put my 
thought in execution, when I caught sight 
of an umbrella bobbing along by the 
picket fence. I stopped to watch it. 

Could it be possible that we were going 
to be visited again to-day? My query was 
speedily answered, for the umbrella halted 
at the gate, and in the owner I recognized 
old Mrs. Mallory. She had come to 
spend the day, that was evident, for her 
well-known knitting-bag dangled from 
her arm; so vanished my plan of letter- 
writing, and Katy was forced to suspend 
her occupation, and take up the less con- 
genial one of caring for the dripping 
umbrella and shawl, and muddy rubbers; 
but as she was waiting for the rubbers, 
she relieved her mind by saying: 

‘¢*T wouldn’t a-thought any body in 
their seven senses would a-come out in all 
this mud an’ rain, ’nless they was re’ly 
obleeged to, like goin’ after the doctor, 
or somethin’ like that.’’ 

‘¢ Well, I—kindy felt as if—I wus 
obleeged to,” said the old lady, out of 
breath and red in the face, after her 
struggle with the over-shoes. ‘‘ I’ve been 
a-tryin’ my level best to git over for two 
weeks back, but ye see John’s wife has 
been away for a spell; her brother’s step- 
daughter has had the millary fever, an’ 
she staid longer’n she meant to, John’s 
wife did, and so I ain’t had no chance /o 
come; but she got back last night, and 
so I took right holt an’ come. I feltas if 
it was my duty to—in a measure.”’ 

The knitting-needles were in full click 
by this time, and their owner’s tongue 
kept even time, while between the words 
I could hear Katy out in the kitchen 
handling the stove-lids, and kettles, and 
saucepans with unmistakable emphasis. 

After a little the door opened far 
enough to admit Bessie’s curly head. I 
held out a beckoning hand and she came 
bounding to my lap. 

‘So that’s your new child, is it?’”’ and 
Mrs. Mallory peered critically over her 
spectacles at her. ‘‘’Pears to me she 
looks more peakeder than common.” 
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As I much doubted if the speaker had 
ever noticed her before, these words gave 
me no uneasiness ; but not so the next 
ones. 
‘‘Do you feel an’ consider yourself 
fitted by natur an’ grace to bring up a 
child in the way it orter go, Miss Cum- 
mins ?”’ 

4 “I don’t know that I am specially 
fitted, Mrs. Mallory, but I shall do the 
best I can.”’ 

‘¢Ges’ so! No doubt you mean well; 
but mean’ an’ doin’s two things. It’s an 
orful responsibil’ty to bring up children, 
an’ nobody knows only jest them that’s 
been an’ gone through it, asI hev. I’ve 
brung up three, an’ though I say it, that 
shouldn’t, they was well an’ faithful 
brung up, too!” 

“Tt must be a great comfort for you to 
know that.’’ 

“So ’tis. I often think of it. Mine 
was all boys, too, an’ some folks thinks 
they’re a sight more worrit than girls, but 
I dunno; the best on ’em requires the 
wisdom of Sol’mon an’ the patience of 
Job in my opinion. But if 1 was you, 
Miss Cummins, I'd comb out them ring- 
lets, an’ braid her hair in a tidy braid.” 

“Her curls? Oh! Mrs. Mallory! I 
think so much of them ; and see how long 
they are.”’ 

‘*Nonsense! they make a sight o’ 
trouble ; an’ besides when she gits a leetle 
older they’ll make her as vain as a pea- 
cock ; it’ll be her besettin’ sin.”’ 

‘‘T don’t agree with you, Mrs. Mal- 
lory !’’ 

‘“You don’t? law! I want to know!” 

‘¢Tt’s just as natural forher hair to curl, 
as it is for her eyes to be blue and her 
skin white; so she is no more likely to be 
vain of one than the other, in my judg- 
ment.”’ 

There was silence for a few moments, 
broken only by Bessie, who, becoming 
used to the old lady’s presence, com- 
menced singing softly to her precious 
dolly. But our visitor soon revived. 

‘‘Was there much prop’ty left, Miss 
Cummins ?”’ 

‘‘No; nothing but the house and its 
contents, and the little land. What 
money there was, and the movables to be 
sold, only about evens up the doctor’s 
bill and funeral expenses.”’ 


‘Then how’ll you manage about the 
bringin’ of her up? An’ what’ll you do 
with the place ?”’ 

‘¢The place will be rented, and what 
it brings above taxes and repairs will be 
put in the savings bank for Bessie. Asto 
her bringing up, I shall do exactly as if 
she was my owii ?”’ 

‘‘I want toknow! Well, I re’ly hope 
she’ll turn out good an’ be a credit to 
you ; but if she don’t, you’ll know how to 
pitty poor Jane Dent. Her daughter’s 
gone an’ married a litery feller that don’t 
know scase anything, ’nless it ¢s writin’ ! 
He boarded up there a spell last sum- 
mer, if you ricollect. I seen him a num- 
ber of times, saunterin’ around an’ look- 
in’ as if he was half asleep.” 

I should be ashamed to state, even if I 
knew, how many times I looked at the 
clock that day; and it gave Katy, as she 
attended Mrs. Mallory to the gate that 
night, unmixed satisfaction to see that 
the rain was heavier, and the mud much 
deeper, than when she came, and there 
were no side-walks. 

‘¢Serves her right!’’ she said, as she 
came in from shutting the gate. ‘‘ Yes, 
it serves her jest right, to come a waller- 
in’ over here sech a day as this, an’ a-set- 
tin’ an’ a-talkin’ about her John’s an’ her 
David’s, an’ their whoopin’ coughs an’ 
cunnin’ capers; an’ none on ’em can’t 
hold a candle to our bonny Bessie! An’ 
tell you to braid up her nice curls. I 
come pretty nigh lettin’ her have a piece 
of my mind, then, Miss Cummins, ‘I tell 
ye! Well, it does appear as if nothin’ 
won’t hender all the busybodies this side 
o’ Jericho from comin’ here!” 

Days passed into weeks, and weeks 
into months, and the child grew and 
thrived, and best of all seemed perfectly 
happy; and not for one moment had I 
regretted having assumed the charge of 
her ; but, instead, I gave daily thanks that 
such a joy had come into my lonely life. 

The matter finally ceased to be of su- 
preme importance to the neighbors, for 
several other interesting events occurred, 
and gradually we were left to our quiet 
happiness. And it was really wonderful 
how the old nursery songs and stories 
came back to me, and if there were any 
that I failed to remember, Katy was sure 
to recall them. And Christmas Eve had 
























a new charm, for never before had a 
Santa Claus stocking been suspended 
from my chimney shelf. 

What a happy winter that was! I 
made doll clothes by the dozens; told 
stories by the hundreds—or the same ones 
over, which counted just the same, and 
suited the hearer the best; and sewed 
dainty garmets for my pet, and tended 
her and loved her, and watched her in- 
creasing loveliness, until even Katy ut- 
tered a mild protest : 

‘¢Don’t go to worshippin’ that air 
child, Miss Cummins, for jist as sure as 
you do, somethin’ will befall to her, poor 
little lamb !”’ 

Pete, the chore boy, used to draw her 
out on his sled every pleasant day, and 
she would come in with her blue eyes 
sparkling, and her plump cheeks like 
June roses, and eager to tell us all about 
her sleigh-ride, in her pretty way. 

But, finally, one day toward the close 
of winter, she was disinclined for play, 
and toward night seemed feverish and 
sleeply; later, she had a chill, and by 
morning Katy and I, with all our inex- 
perience, knew that she was a very sick 
child, and Pete was dispatched for the 
doctor. He quickly came, and again the 
next day, and the next; and then every 
other day, for Bessie was convalescent. 

One dear woman, who had never given 
us any advice, now came in with practi- 
cal help, which I still believe was the 
chief means of saving the darling’s life. 
The other neighbors were not slow in 
flocking in, and one said, triumphantly : 
**T told youso! I knew you let her go 
out too much.”’ 

And another said: ‘‘I told you so! 
You kept her housed up too much ; noth- 
ing like good out-door air to make a child 
hearty and rugged !” 

Another told me, by way of comfort, 
perhaps: ‘‘ You orto be terrible thankful 
she lived, after not havin’ a doctor that 
first night. I always send for him as soon 
as one of my children coughs or sneezes, 
so if they do die, it wont be of neglect.”’ 

And that very day another mother in 
Israel said: ‘‘ I wouldn’t think of letting 
a child of that age take doctor’s drugs ; 
they’re altogether too strong. Some cat- 
nip tea an’ wild cherry syrup would 
surely have cured her in less’n no time.”’ 
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But, in spite of all these adverse opin. 
ions, they all met on common ground 
when they said to each other, with signif. 
cant nods: “ What can you expect when 
an old maid undertakes to bring upa 
child? Law sakes!” 

It was some time before Bessie regained 
her plumpness and her red cheeks, and the 
grass was growing green in sheltered 
spots before we took her out-doors agaif, 


II. 


How all the little incidents of my Bes 
sie’s childhood come up in my memory 
to-day, as fresh as if they had just hap- 
pened: and yet, it is many years since] 
first called her mine, and people consider 
me an old woman. My hair is quite sil 
very, and there is more than one wrinkle 
to show where time has carved its lines; 
but my heart has not forgotten how to be 
eager and impatient, as I watch the clock, 
and with almost girlish pride and antici- 
pation have I looked forward to the happy 
time, for my Bessie comes home to-night 
with her school-life done: There is a 
sort of regret, of course, when any 
of life has been written and turned down; 
and yet, I cannot be really sorry that my 
dear is a school-girl no longer, for now I 
shall have her with me to brighten the 
old house. 

I have not seen her since Christmas 
week, and now it is June. I should have 
gone to the commencement and brought 
her home, but for the continued weak- 
ness of a sprained ankle. 

But she is coming, my bonnie Bessie! 
and all the afternoon, since the last 


touches have been put toher dainty room, ~ 


I have had leisure to think over the past; 
and Katy, who is with me still, and has 
become far more of a friend than a ser- 


vant, has been busy all day concocting fa- - 


vorite dishes to tempt the child to overeat. 

I am almost sorry she has grown up, and 
we call her the child still, but she will be 
nineteen next week. I kept her little as 
long as I could, yet the years would go 
by in spite of me; but they have brought 
her added beauty, as well as growth, until 
people tell me she is the belle of the whole 
country-side. 

We, as a neighborhood, have grown 
since the old time. The village beyond 
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us has become a city, and is pushing its 
suburbs in this direction. Our mountains 


are far-famed, and summer boarding- . 


houses are springing up on every side. 
It seems strange to the old residents. 

A railroad has gone through directly 
back of Bessie’s cottage, and the money 
paid for right of way has been put in the 
bank with the rest, so the child will not 
be entirely dowerless. I am glad it isso; 
not from any selfish motive ; but, because, 
if the child’s father can see or know any- 
thing of earth in his far dwelling-place, 
he will be glad to know that he did not 
leave her to the world’s charity, and that 
she is to reap the reward of his labor and 
careful saving. 

I have decided to get a pony and phae- 
ton. I have been thinking of it for some 
time. I want to make Bessie’s home so at- 
tractive to her that she will not be tempted 
to leave it for long years to come. ‘There 
will be no lack of wooers. 

How well I remember when she first 
went to school. I had taught her at 
home until she was quite a good reader 
and writer; but she was impatient to go 
to school like other children. How faith- 
ful Katy was to goafter her with umbrella 
and rubbers if there came up a sudden 
rain, and Pete drew her on his sled across 
the snow many atime. And how proud 
she was when she came home with lessons 
to get, and how going over them with 
her refreshed my memory in geography 
and arithmetic. 

But the hardest part was when she went 
away to school. Oh, how large and still 
the house seemed, and how long the days 
grew, although it wasSeptember! Those 
were lonely times for Katy and I, and it 
seemed hardly to be worth while to get 
any meals at first; but then we began to 
look forward to the Christmas vacation, 
and after that was over, to Easter, and then 


‘to the summer, when she was with us for 


weeks; and so we have gone through three 
years,and nowsheis coming home for good. 

*‘ Well, Katy, are youtired of waiting? ’’ 

‘‘Tam that; "pears as if it never will 
git six o’clock ! Everything’s done now, 
so I guess I’ll run down to the foot of the 
garden an’ watch for the train.’ 

There she goes—tired as she is, dear 
faithful soul! She grows old fast, Katy 
does, of late. 
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Ah! now I hear the roar of the train 
as it comes down the valley. I almost 
wish I had gone out into the garden, too ; 
we can’t see the track from the house on 
account of the trees, but I know Bessie 
will be looking out of the window. But 
she will soon be here, for Pete will drive 
fast up from the station; he knows how 
impatient we are. 

‘¢T seen her!” gasps Katy, quite out 
of breath. ‘She had the winder up an’ 
waved her handkercher, bless her! an’ I, 
great loonatic, never took one along, so I 
waved my gingham apern back agin. But 
law ! I must put the tea a-drawin’.’’ 

I look at the clock. The train must be 
at the station by now; and now Pete has 
the checks, and is getting the trunks. Now 
they must be on the way, and Bessie is 
asking him a dozen questions ina breath ; 
I fancy I hear her; and now they are 
coming over the bridge, and now up the 
long .hill; Neddy will have to walk up 
there, but how fast he will trot over the 
level, and up the little hill above the 
house. I ought to see his head coming 
up into sight by now, it seems to me, for 
—ah ! there he is, and Bessie is waving 
her hand and throwing me kisses. A 
moment more and she is on the porch be- 
side me. 

‘‘Oh, you darling, darling auntie! 
Are you glad to see me? and where’s 
Katy? and how is your lameness, and 
how is everything ?’”’ 

I get my breath after her rapturous hug, 
and hold her off to look at her. Stately 
and fair as a lily, sweet as a pure rose; 
but—something was wrong. 

‘« Oh, Bessie ! what have you done with 
your curls?”’ 

«Combed them up, auntie, dear, as a 
grown woman should. They are all in a 
most bewitching twist under my hat; 
you'll turn green with envy when you see 
how becoming it is to me.” 

‘¢Oh, Bessie! how could you twist 
them up? Your beautiful curls that I was 
so proud of!”’ 

‘¢Oh! you vain auntie; it’s sinful to 
be proud—ah, there’s Katy, natural as 
ever; oh! you dear, old soul! are you 
glad to have me back, Katy?”’ 

-**’Deed an’ I be, but you’ve nigh 
hugged the breath out o’ my body! Now, 
hurry up, dearie, an’ git your things off, 
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for the supper’s a-spilin’ to be eat this 
blessed minnit !”’ 

‘And I'm ’spilin’ to eat it, Katy dear, 
and I do hope you’ve got cream-biscuit, 
and strawberries, and gooseberry tarts ! 
I’m quite sure I smelled the fried chicken 
a station or two back.”’ 

In spite of my lameness, I go with the 
child up to her room, for I want to hear 
what she says when she sees it. She says 
not a word at first, but stands and looks; 
and then she smothers me. 

‘Oh, you precious, precious, old 
auntie ! how good of you, and how lovely 
everything does look !’’ 

She flits around from bureau to bed, 
and from window to rocking-chair, looks 
from ceiling to floor, and back again, 
with such unmistakable delight, that I am 
fully satisfied ; but the impatient clang of 
the tea-bell forbids longer stay. 

‘¢ Qh, this dear, old house! ’’ exclaims 
Bessie; ‘‘ how I do love it! I must just 
peep into the parlor, auntie!”’ Now, I 
did not mean she should do that till after 
supper, but I am too late to stop her ; and 
her joyous outcry makes even Katy forget 
the waiting tea, and brings her beaming 
to the spot. 

‘¢Oh! oh! auntie and Katy! this is 
too good to believe, and what a perfect 
beauty! Idid not expect this was wait- 
ing for me—indeed, I didn’t!” 

‘¢ What did you think you were taking 
lessons for, dear?’’ I ask, opening the 
blind, so she can see the piano better. 
‘¢It is your birthday present, a few days 
ahead of time, to be sure; but that don’t 
matter. I wouldn’t try it now; but, 
come and eat; you can play all the even- 
ing, if you like.” 

‘‘ How do you expect any one to eat 
when they are exhausted by surprises? I 
was on ‘the verge of starvation a few 
minutes ago; but—well, come on!” and 
catching staid Katy around the waist, she 
waltzed her out to the dining-room. 

‘¢QOh ! how nice this does seem ! ’’ said 
Bessie, breaking open a flaky biscuit. 
‘*You havn’t forgotten how to make 
biscuits, have you, Katy? And won’t you 
bake me a gingerbread-man some day? 
And can you blow soap-bubbles yet ? We’ll 
try that some rainy day, when we don’t 
know what to do with ourselves. What 
fun it used to be! And how is old Mrs. 


Mallory, auntie? You wrote that she was 
sick.”* 

‘« Shedied last week, poor, old woman!” 

A shade of pity rested, for a moment, 
on Bessie’s face; but not long does the 
death of one who has lived their life out 
to its last dregs, rest heavily on a youth- 
= spirit, and soon she laughed out mer. 
rily. 

‘¢T was so surprised to hear that Pete 
was married, and keeping house in the 
lane cottage. I should as soon have ex- 
pected it of you, Katy!” ; 

‘Law sakes! If Pete had a-been my 
age he’d had more sense likely ; it was an 
orful shaller piece o’ work, in my opin- 
ion.”’ 

‘Now, now, don’t be too hard on the 
poor man ; but do see, auntie, look at me, 
She can’t get reconciled to the loss of my 
‘flowing ringlets,’ as Mrs. Mallory used 
to call them, with such scorn in her tones, 
But never mind, you shall see them in 
the morning, and then you'll know for 
sure that I am Bessie, and not a change- 
ling. * Don’t pass me any more cake, 
Katy, there’s a dear. Haven’t you judg- 
ment enough to know that it-is very dan- 
gerous to go suddenly from prison fare to 
such a profusion of luxuries? And, be- 
sides, I am dying to try that precious 
piano.” 

‘¢And you must go out to see the roses 
before dark,’’ I said; ‘‘we’ve never had 
such lovely ones.”’ 

‘« Indeed, I will, but just a few notes 
first. I’mso glad you got an upright, 
and a Steinway, too; it’s just my choice, 
of all the world. 


IIT. 


It is the last day of summer. How fast 
it has gone, and how happy I have been 
ever since that first night, when I listened 
to Bessie’s charming music, fast and 
merry, and then grand and stately, and 
winding up with some of the old pathetic 
ballads. I felt well repaid for all I had 
spent for it, and Katy said, admiringly: 

‘«T never heard so much music got out 
o’ one o’ them jingly things, I’m sure; 
some of the time the child’s fingers flew 
so it made me wink; and when she sung 
‘Annie Laury,’ why, I all choked up 
over it.”’ 
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I was aroused from my sleep next 
morning by a merry strain, which seemed 
to be bidding good-morning to all the 
world. I hurried down, and there found 
my Bessie of the olden time, as fair as a 
picture in her fresh muslin dress, and her 
brown curls, with glints of gold in them, 
where the sunshine touched them, falling 
over her shoulders in their own sweet way. 

How very fast the summer days went 
by after that. I bought a gentle horse, 
and Bessie soon became a skilful driver; 
and then, sometimes, we would go off on 
all-day jaunts into the surrounding coun- 
try, with lunch and, possibly, books, and 
always a basket to bring home our spoils of 
berries, flowers and ferns, gathered by the 
roadside. We never seemed to tire of such 
excursions, nor of each other’s company. 

Quite often we went to the cemetery. 
There were great changes there, too. A 
large arch spanned the gateway, support- 
ing a bell, which uttered solemn welcom- 
ing whenever a new inhabitant came to 
abide within the sacred enclosure. The 
drives and walks, once seedy and grass- 
grown, were all neatly graveled; and 
many stately monuments reminded the 
visitor of the names of the departed. 

Uncle Israel had finished digging graves, 
and had gone to sleep in one himself. 
There were beds of beautiful foliage, 
plants set out in vacant spaces, and nearly 
every mound blossomed into flowers. 

The graves of Mark and Effie Wilson 
were neatly kept, and a plain marble slab 
stood at the head of each, with name and 
date; and as often as I stood there, and 
thought of the strong young man we had 
laid down to such early rest, and of Effie, 
his wife, with her day-old baby, that had 
died without a name, the old refrain al- 
ways came into my mind: 


“For men must work, and women must weep, 
And the sooner it’s over, the sooner to sleep.» 


Those words are set to music now, and 
Bessie sometimes sings them ; but with no 
real comprehension of their meaning, as 
yet. How gladly would I shelter her 
from the world’s cares and sorrows always, 
if I could. 


IV. 


_ It is two years ago to-day since my Bes- 
sie came home from school. 


How quickly 
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they have passed. What a happy two 
years they have been; although, of late, 
the happiness has somewhat changed its 
character, for we have had to admit a 
third party. 

It was sure to happen, sooner or later. 
I would it had been later; but I cannot 
control destiny, even if I were wise 
enough. 

The third party is Stanley West, a young 
physician. He isa grandson of Deacon 
West. Ihave known the boy for years, 
though, of late, he has been away much 
of the time studying. A month ago he 
asked me for my Bessie. 

Every one is ready with congratulations. 
‘«Such a suitable match!” ‘Such a 
fine looking couple!’ ‘* You ought to 
be a proud woman, Miss Cummins! ” 
‘‘ He is such a grand young fellow!” 
These are some of the remarks that are 
made to me, and I agree with them all. 

The young people are going to live in 
our own village, which has so suddenly 
grown into a city, that we cannot always 
think to call it so. : 

Stanley has got to work his way up 
against much competition ; but he is well 
equipped with health, ambition, thorough 
education, and some hospital practice. I 
think he will do well. 

‘¢ But I shall have to work very hard 
for a few years!”’ he said to me to-day. 

‘¢Yes,’’ I answered, ‘‘ ‘ But men must 
work,’ ——’” 

I did not finish the sentence, but I 
looked across at Bessie’s bright eyes. The 
saddest tears they have ever shed have 
been over a dead canary. , May God deal 
very tenderly with my darling! 

Katy is rebellious. She does not look 
upon the young doctor with favor, and 
says brusquely: ‘‘ Not but what he’s well 
enough in his way ; but his way don’t lay 
around here a-bewitchin’ our Bessie ! ’’ 

I don’t know what she will say when 
she hears that the wedding day is set. 
Poor, loving, old Katy! As for me, I 
am content in what I can foresee of my 
darling’s future. She is happy, and she 
is not going far away from me; and yet I 
must confess to a pang of sorrow, when 
to-night I came suddenly upon the young 
couple in the hall-way, and heard Stanley 
say, with all the pride of possession, ‘‘ my 
Bessie ! ”’ 





Patel. 


BY LEIGH 


USS! puss! come!”’ called a 
merry voice. ‘To-morrow 
is my wedding day, will 

42 you come to it ?” 

“ The pleasant 

country house stood a little back from the 

road, a wide piazza in front and partly 
shaded by trees. A girl leaned from one 
of the upper windows at the side, lightly 
throwing a crimson shawl across the inter- 
viewing space to the branches of a fir 
tree which grew near. She was inviting 

a gray cat who crouched upon them to 

cross on the bridge thus improvised. 

The animal hesitated a few moments, 

then cautiously made its way over, and 

was caught in its mistress’ arms. 

A traveler on the road stopped and 
looked at this pretty picture, wishing as 
he had often done before, that he was an 
artist, and might sketch it on the spot. 
“Tf I° could but have a word with 
her,” he thought. Then walked in boldly 
and addressed her, ‘‘ Pardon me, but the 
sun is hot, and I am very thirsty. Would 
you be so kind as to give me, or tell me 
where I can get, a drink.”’ 

A little breeze ruffled the soft hair 
around her brow, and a pair of hazel 
eyes, dancing with mischief, looked down 
upon him. ‘‘ Puss, go down and give 
the gentleman a glass of water !’’ 

‘« Why is it,’’ thought West Dtayton, 
‘‘that hazel eyes are always so full of 
mischief ?”’ 

He stood contentedly regarding her, 
forgetful of his thirst, if, in truth, he had 
been thirsty at all. ‘‘Grandpa, please 
give this gentleman a drink.’’ A shade 
of dissatisfaction crossed the young man’s 
face, as he turned to repeat his request to 
an old gentleman who had at that mo- 
ment come round the corner of the house. 
‘¢ Now she will not come down,’’ he 
thought, disappointedly. 

‘*Pardon my intrusion, but feeling 
very thirsty, I ventured to ask this young 
lady for a glass of water.”’ 

‘Young lady!’’ exclaimed the old 
man, ‘‘she’s only a little girl! But 
step this way, and I will give you a glass 
of water, or milk, as you please.’’ 


Ta 
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‘Thank you. I sent my baggage on 
by train and took a notion to walk across 
country; but had hardly bargained for so 
warma day. My name is ‘‘West Drayton,” 
continued the young man, waxing com- 
municative with the hope of causing a 
delay, in which Miss Hazel Eyes might 
put in an appearance. ‘‘I am going to 
Chester, to see a friend, and my grand- 
father Drayton, told me there was a 
friend of his living near here that I was 
to look up ; a Mr. Lloyd.” 

‘Why, bless me!’’ cried the elder, 
‘‘are you West Drayton’s grandson and 
namesake? Iam very glad to see you; 
it is a long time since I have heard of 
him. You must just stay where you are, 
and I’ll send into town for your baggage.” 

‘* Well, if I’m not in luck!’’ thought 
Drayton, as after a slight hesitation heac. 
cepted the friendly offer. ‘*Now, Miss 
Witch Hazel, at least I am sure of 
another sight of you.”’ 

‘* Hazel, child, come: down here!” 
called Mr. Lloyd. ‘‘ Here’s an old friend!” 

A young girl came forward, silent and 
blushing ; in the playful abandon of a few 
moments before she had supposed _ herself 
speaking to a stranger, whom she might 
never see again, and was embarrassed 
when thus brought face to face with him; 
but, when the bright eyes, with their lurk- 
ing fun, were at last raised to his, West 
Drayton capitulated at once and forever. 

‘¢ This is the maiden for me,”’ he told 
himself, ‘‘ be she child, or be she woman, 
I’ll woo and win her, if I can.’ 

‘¢ Now, I must go (and see about your 
room, and another plate at the table,” 
said the old gentleman, hustling away. 

‘¢ So to-morrow’s your wedding day,” 
the young man spoke aloud to his com- 
panion, teasingly, ‘‘who is the happy 
man, may I ask ?”’ 

‘«¢ Same to-morrow, perhaps,’’ answered 
the girl, giving him a flash of her bright 
eyes, ‘* but I don’t expect to see the happy 
man for several years.’ 

‘¢Oh, you don’t!” he replied, a trifle 
discomfited, hehardlyknew why. ‘‘ Now, 
may I inquire your name before you 
change it,’’ he asked again. 
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“Jt was a whim of my grandfather to 


‘ call me Hazel, and I am his son’s child, 


so, of course, a Lloyd.”’ 
‘¢Jt’s the most beautiful name I ever 
heard,’ said Drayton, fervently. 


She stared a little, then laughed, ‘‘I 


don’t think so.’’ 

The days passed only too swiftly for 
West Drayton, in this pleasant household. 
He walked, drove, rode horseback, and 
boated on the neighboring river, always 
with Hazel. Sometimes the old gentle- 
man accompanied the expeditions, but 
was so possessed with the idea of his 
granddaughter being a child that he took 
no alarm at their solitary wanderings. 
While a smiling face, a sunny disposition, 
and a pair of winsome, hazel eyes, became, 
all in all, to the young man. But whether 
she was learning to care for him or not, 
he could not determine, for she laughed 
at his tender speeches, and avoided senti- 
mental subjects. 

At last, for very shame, he tore him- 
self away. ‘‘I am going to-morrow, 
Miss Hazel. Can you not give mea 
kind word before I leave ?”’ 

‘¢ To-morrow !’’ cried the girl, in sud- 
den alarm, and something like a tear 
glistened for a moment on her dark 
lashes. 

‘¢ Hazel, Hazel! do you loveme?”’ but 
she gave him a bewildered look, and ran 
away. 

To the old man he made a full confes- 
sion of his feelings, and besought pardon 
for his protracted stay and abuse of his 
hospitality. 

“‘Only give me the right to woo and win 
her, and I shall be the happiest of men.’’ 

But here he encountered unexpected 
opposition. She was but a child. 

How old was your own wife when 
you were married ?’’ urged Drayton. 

‘¢ Much older; she was eighteen,” an- 
swered Mr. Lloyd, testily. 

‘‘And Hazel is seventeen,” pleaded 
West. 

‘¢Tt’s different,’’ said the old man; 
then abandoning this position and speak- 
ing brokenly: ‘‘She is all I have; who. 
ever takes her must take me also.” 

‘‘Certainly, that can easily be ar- 
ranged,’’ cried the young fellow, joyfully. 

‘* Not so fast,’’ said the elder. And 
then he set down his foot that Drayton 
Vex, CXXI—No. 4. 


should go away for a year, and not see 
her till the time expired ; when, if both 
then wished it, he would no longer op- 
pose an engagement. 

Entreaties were in vain; and, much 
cast down, Drayton departed, congratu- 
lating himself, however, on the one con- 
cession he had gained of writing to and 
hearing from her twice during that ‘time. 

‘¢ But I shall write to you, sir.” And 
Mr. Floyd was favored with many an 
epistle, which he laughed over, and yet, 
learned to enjoy and look for. 

Drayton’s letters to Hazel were brief, 
passionate, protestations of unchanged 
affection. Hers to him short, timid and 
suggestive of, rather than avowing, feel- 
ing. But hope flourished in his heart. 

The year was up at last; the long, 
tedious year, and Drayton hastened to meet 
his fate. He sent no word of his coming, 
but dwelt with pleased thoughts on the 
surprise he would excite by his sudden 
appearance. 

The thin curtains were drawn; the 
room brightly lighted. Hazel, his Hazel, 
lovelier than ever, only looking a trifle 
more womanly, sat in the middle of the 


room, and, beside her, with his arm’ 


around her waist, knelt a young man. 

A fierce pang of rage and grief wrung 
Drayton’s heart. He would go away, and 
see her no more, was his first thought. 
At the second, unannounced, he walked 
into the room. 

Hazel sprang up with a cry of joy, 
which there was no mistaking ; then, as 
she caught the gloomy looks bent upon 


' her, a mischievous smile flashed over her 
face; and, turning to her companion, she _ 


said, ‘‘ Mr. Drayton, the happy man !”’ 

‘« Hazel! Hazel! that’s too bad !’’ ex- 
claimed ‘her grandfather, coming forward. 
‘‘How are you, Drayton? Glad to see 
you. Your coming shows you true, and 
I’ve decided to make the best of a bad 
business, and here’s my runaway grandson 
come to dance at the wedding.” 

And then Drayton learned, for the first 
time, that Hazel’s only brother had run 
away to sea, and that his grandfather had 
been so indignant as to forbid his name 


being mentioned; but now he had re- . 


turned and been forgiven, and Drayton 
found, with great joy of heart, that, at 
last, sweet Hazel was truly his own. | 
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A GAdeel of Fortune. 





BY OLIVIA LOVELL WILSON. 
Author of “ A Legal Fetter,” “ A Social Dagger,” « Luck of Ashmead,” etc., etc, 


XII. 
THE WHEEL STILL TURNING. 






OR a moment, it seemed to 
Sylvia, as she looked down on 
the narrowstrip of paper, that her 
heart stopped beating altogether. 
Her lips grew dry, as she held those words 
before her, and re-read them in dull 
stupidity. 

Then she rose and rang for the servant. 
The maid came sleepily. 

‘¢ Katherine, is it late ?’’ 

‘¢ Goin’ twelve, ma’am.”’ 

‘¢1s Mr. Middlesex still up ?”’ 

‘¢T think he is, ma’am. I met him in 
the hall just now, and the light is still 
burnin’ in his room.”’ 

‘¢Go to him; tell him I must see him. 
Stop—get me a glass of water.”’ 

The girl obeyed, and as she brought 
the water, saw the ruin of Sylvia’s dress. 

‘¢ Law, miss, did you catch fire ?’’ 

‘¢T_yes; I believe I did,’’ she replied, 
vaguely. ‘‘Go now, Katherine, to Mr. 
Middlesex, and tell him I want to see 
him; then go to bed; I will close the 
house.”’ 

‘¢ Yes’m ;’”’ but Katherine only got to 
the door when she stopped, and said, de- 
murely : 

«Ts Mr. Denmead coming back ?”’ 

**What do you mean?” Sylvia red- 
dened to her golden hair as she spoke. 

‘* Because he—left’ his hat, and I 
thought—”’ 

**Go to Mr. Middlesex, as I bid you,” 
Sylvia said sharply, and then, when the 
girl had left the room, she went into the 
hall, and gathering up the soft felt hat 
and gloves, swept them out of sight ; she 
felt he would not return for them, and 
more touched by this sign of agitation 
than she cared to acknowledge, she de- 
termined no one else should smile over it. 
And, indeed, a stronger proof of Den- 
mead’s mental condition could not have 
been given her, for a man to forget his 
hat, must either be very near heaven or 
hell. It is, positively, the last thing he 
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is apt to overlook, save his own import a 
ance; in any circumstance, his grasp upon ” 
it often being of an equal quality of that” 
on his respectability or honor. : 

Mr. Middlesex came at once, with hig” 
noiseless tread. Sylvia put the paper in 
his hand. A grim look tightened his thin — 
lips. 

‘¢Did you find this while Mr. Denmead 
was with you ?” ; 

She was confused to find he knew of 
Denmead’s call. 

‘*No; Mr. Denmead has been gone— 
a long time—nearly an hour. I think J ~ 
was searching for an address. This was 
laid back in the drawer.”’ 

‘‘Humph! strange that two lawyers 
could not find so valuable an instrument, 
Have you read it?’ 

‘*No, I do not think I should, do you? 
I must send for Mr. Marchant.”’ 

‘‘T think we may at least satisfy our 
selves as toits contents,” he said, deliber- _ 
ately opening the will, and as he read 
his face grew stern. 

‘*Tell me,’’ said Sylvia, laying her 
hand on his arm. He led her to a chair, 
and, laying the will on the desk, pointed ~ 
in silence to the lines that read : 

‘¢Should my wife not survive me, my 

entire estate is to pass to my wife's 
nephew, whom I have never seen; but 
whom, I recently learn, bears a part of 
my name, Walter Seymour Denmead. To 
be shared by him with his half sister, 
Faith Carstowe. If,‘as I have learned, 
she has grown to know the value of money, 
through hard work, he will make a useful 
disposal of such a fortune. I also wish 
him to consider it in the light of repara- 
tion for a wrong I once did his mother, 
in attributing to her influence family 
difficulties.” 

Further down in the will were the 
words: 

“‘This annuity I wish paid to Sylvia 
Wendell in memory of the fond love I © 
bore her father. She will have an ample 
fortune from her father, but I wish the 
small bequest to reach her as a gift.’”’ 


Mr. Middlesex had kindly turned his 
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‘pack on Sylvia, but he heard a little 
® © moan, and turning, saw she had bowed 


her head on the paper, with a face full of 


pain. , } 
«‘My child,” he said, gently, ‘you 


_ must try and be brave.” 


«‘T feel like a thief. To be the dupe 
of my own false pride; to knowI Jonged 


' for the luxury of wealth—that I—oh, 


what a miserable creature I must seem.”’ 

-‘Do you regret the fortune?”’ 

‘‘T cannot tell—no—no—it has brought 
me nothing I desired. Not one hour of 
pure happiness, and a world 6f misery, 
But—I—I—am only a woman. I, too, 
am proud; and to have lived here, as I 
have done, and now find it was all his 
from the first. See, not one thing 1 have 
is really mine. ‘To-morrow—to-night—I 
am a beggar.’’ She laughed nervously, 
and the sound was more pitiful than tears. 

Mr. Middlesex laid a hand over hers. 

“It has been no fault of yours, child. 
If lawyers can be so.careless—’’ 

‘Oh, but why—why could it not be 
lifted from us both?’’ she cried, ‘‘ to let 
this miserable money rise up between us, 
and he—has left me no alternative.” 

“‘T judge you speak of Denmead. I 
came to the door yonder, and, from 
what Isaw, Mr. Denmead was not averse 
to winning the fortune in another way. 
Is this true ?”’ 

‘““No. Walter Denmead would not 
marry me for the sake of money. It has 
been the hateful barrier between us.’’ 

‘‘ Have you quarrelled? Did you re- 
fuse him?” 

‘*No, but you must ask me no more.” 

‘*T feel already I have ask, too much, 
but I must, for yoursake, goon. From 
what you tell me, I think he has led you 
to believe his pride and respect for the 
world’s opinion far outstrips his love for 
you and his regard for your happiness. 
This is unnatural, foolish, and contemp- 
tible !’’ 

‘“*Oh!” Sylvia’s breath came in a 
quick gasp of remonstrance. 

‘“*Do not interrupt me, I’ve been 
watching that young man closely. See 
how different his wooing from your 
friend Edward Bowman. He, so frank, 
$0 patient, so honorable.’’ 

** Mr. Middlesex, I beg of you, say no 


more, I—’”’ 
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‘¢T only want to prepare you a little, 
for I can see his handsome face’ has 
given him momentary favor in your eyes. 
Did it ever strike you that this paper 
might be a forgery?’’ 

‘‘A forgery !” cried Sylvia. 

‘¢ Yes, I confess I suspect as much. I 
trust no lawyer on the face of the earth, 
least of all Louis Marchant. He is hand 
and glove with Denmead, and the latter 
has lost no pretext lately for being in this 
house.”’ 

Sylvia was very pale. She had winced 
and grown restless under his comparisons 
between Denmead and Bowman, now 
there was was a cold, strange look in her 
eyes as she turned to Middlesex. 

‘¢You suspect my friend, Mr. Den- 
mead ?”’ 

‘*To be sure. The will is in his favor. 
A possibility very remote, according to 
all you know of your cousin, Mr. El- 
dridge.”’ 

‘* You do not know Walter Denmead, 
or you would not dare breathe such a 
suspicion on his name. He is the soul of 
honor.” 

‘¢ You certainly should know him bet- 
ter than I do,’’ with a little malicious 


sarcasm, ‘‘there is still one course open 


to you, and one, human nature is most 
prone to follow. Only you and’ I know 
of this will. Let me destroy it. A little 
flame—puff—it is ashes, and no one the 
wiser for its being found. 
he held the paper near the candle. 

‘*Mr. Middlesex!”’ Sylvia’s voice 
shook with cold displeasure. ‘‘I have 
wholely misunderstood your character, if 
this is your honest advice. I cannot 
trust you, again. You wish me to add 
crime to my theft, in assuming myself the 
heir. As yet, I can repair an error, I 
already humbly repent.’ 


‘Now you take a better view of it. » 


But pause and consider what you sur- 
render. You work among the poor; your 
loan to Mr. Halsted, and you go forth 
with a mere pittance.” 


‘TI am conscious of all this; but.God ° 


and a few friends are still left me. And 
I amsure Mr. Denmead will look after poor 
Uncle Perry.” 

‘* Are you ready to ask favors of him of 
that nature? Because, if you have any in_ 
fluence, I should advise you to use it, and 
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perhaps, while the fortune may change 
hands, you may still enjoy its benefits. 
Now that you are the one to accept the 
fortune from his hands, his pride may 
brook the thought, and he may remember 
you are a woman, with something besides 
mere worldly advantages and wordly com- 
ments to create your happiness.’’ 

‘«Mr. Middlesex, I beg you will not 
speak again of Mr. Denmead in this tone. 
He isa man I respect, and while I feel this 
inheritance has blasted our friendship for- 
ever, at least I will not hear him thus con- 
demned without protest. Good-night!”’ 

‘*] have offended you. But promise 
me one thing. Do not act too promptly. 
Consider it well, my child. Believe me, 
I sincerely sympathize with you.” 

«¢ Thank you.”’ 

She held out her hand to him as she 
stood leaning against the desk. She was 
so faint the room grew dim in her sight, 
but she would not admit it. He took her 
hand, and with gentle courtesy pressed it 
to his lips, and left her. 

Looking back, as he reached the door- 
way, he saw she still stood in the same 
oy wage hand clutching at the desk, 

er face white and set, but her eyes still 
saying to him that cold “‘thank you”’ of 
dismissal. ‘ 

*« Plucky, by jove!’’ he murmured, as 
he went down the hall, and then he 
chuckled as he rubbed his hands together. 


XIII. 
FAITH AND MAMMON. 


The next day Sylvia was not at all 
well. Mrs. Luff was anxious about her, 
and clucked and fussed like an old hen 
over her one chicken, and wanted tosend 
for Dr. Drew. Sylvia silenced her, and 
only asked to be left alone, lying pale and 
silent in her pretty little room, refusing 
to see any one, and showing an impatience 
for the flowers sent her by Bowman and 
Bolter, that, with Denmead’s departure, 
might have enlightened a wiser woman 
than Mrs. Luff; but Mrs. Luff was not 
wise. 

Late in the afternoon Sylvia busied 
herself collecting all the little jewels she 
had bought since her inheritance, and 
sealed them in a packet. Then she laid 
down again, dull and listless, only the 


faint tinge of color still in her face sent . 
hither by the thought that they were 
bought with Azs money. 


The following day, while she still maine “9 
tained her pale silence and misery, ga “§ 


letter came for her. She knew the writing — 
only too well, but opened it slowly : : 

‘« Sylvia,’’ it read, in clear lines, with 
quick up-strokes, ‘‘ I’ve been a fool; a © 
consummate fool. Can you forgive me, 
and let me come to you? My darling, 
there is no love God has given us, that 
the world. should teach us to offend. | 
love you, and must have you, even if you ~ 
were queen of the earth. I know you 
love me—you called me Walter. Ever 
yours, in love and penitence. 

‘*WaLTER S. DENMEAD.” 

She slowly tore the note to shreds, 
Then she wrote a few lines, and carefully 
sealed and addressed them. With the 
same cold precision she wrote a letter to 
Mr. Marchant. When they had been 
sent, however, she gathered every scrap 
of the torn letter, and held them in her 
hand, crushed and torn, and finally laid 
the tattered fragments in her desk, lgok- 
ing at them with a quivering lip. 

At midnight she was called up bya 
message from Greytower. © Faith was 
worse. In fact, they feared she was 
dying. Her sufferings had taken a new 
form, and this was the second attack of 
the heart she had endured. 

Mr. Myddleton came for Sylvia. 

‘«She keeps asking for you, and we 
thought you would want to come. I fear 
it is the last,” he said, and she could see 
how he suffered in speaking calmly. 

‘‘And Robert?” 

‘¢ He is with her every moment, and so 
calm and steady in all he does. He 
asked me to bring you. Oh! Sylvia, it 
is awful to see her suffer so, and I do not 
see how Robert bears it.’’ 

‘« When was she taken ?”’ 

‘« At six. We have telegraphed Walter, 
but he cannot get here until to-morrow 
morning at seven. Mrs. Luff says you 


.have been ill.’’ 


‘¢No, no, it was nothing. I am ready 
now.”’ 

For the rest of the night. Sylvia was 
striving, with Robert and Mrs. Myddle- 
ton, to do all in their power to relieve “9 
the agonies of the poor wife. The doctor | 
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had left explicit direction, and they 
» were only to wait upon her, and be brave 
for her and each other. 

Toward morning she grew easier, and 
her first thought was for her husband, 
who had knelt all those long hours, at 
her bedside, holding her first in one posi- 
tion then another, soothing and comfort- 
ing her with loving words. Once, when 
the pain seemed most exhausting, she had 
said pantingly : 

‘¢ Tell—Walter, if I~do not see him, 
to trust God, nor be afraid.’’ 

‘¢Yes, dearest. _But Walter is not in 
trouble. He will be here in a few hours,”’ 
said Robert. 

‘¢ Yes, but I may not.”’ 

Now as she lay back quietly in Robert’s 
arms, she said : 

‘Lay me down, Rob. Go lie down, 
and rest. I ameasier. Mother, too, is 
tired. Let Sylvia stay with me.” 

He bent and kissed her forehead, tears 
of relief filling his eyes, now that he saw 
the worst of this attack was over. 

‘*A little longer, dearest, I may stay 
with you,’’ she whispered. ‘‘ You will 
go rest, now, you are so weary.” 

To pacify her, he threw himself on a 
couch at the end of the room, and, after 
a short time, slept from sheer exhaustion. 

Mrs. Myddleton, at Sylvia’s request, 
also left the room to get a little rest, and 
Sylvia alone took up the watch. 

‘* He is asleep?” asked Faith. 

**Rob? Yes.” 

** How does he look ?” 

‘¢You must not talk Faith, dear,’’ said 
Sylvia, evading thus an answer she was 

_loath to make, for Robert’s youthful hag- 
gard face made her heart ache. 

**You think he is worn out! 
always tell me the truth, Sylvia. Pray 
God to take me next time—will you, Syl- 
via?”’ eagerly. 

“Faith, dear, try and sleep yourself. 
You will gain strength, and be bright to- 
morrow.”’ 

' ** Yes, and Walter will be here, and I 
shall see him. I thought not, last night. 


} .1 want to tell you Sylvia—I am going—so 


soon. You are fond of Walter?’ 
Sylvia kissed the thin hand she held. 
‘I am glad he is your friend. He 

needs\a stronger faith to guide him. I’ve 

been troubled lately. He is cruel, some- 
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times, even to himself.’’ Shepaused, and 


once more Sylvia urged her to stop. 

‘*No, Sylvia,’’ she said, smiling, ‘*T 
have so little ¢ime.’’ But she laid quietly 
for some time. Then she put her hand 
up to Sylvia cheek, caressing it. 

“‘I thought once, dear, that you and 
Rob might have loved each other if I 
had gone away—and I said so to you. 
Robert told me you wrote to him. I’ve 
seen the letter. Do you forgive me, 
dear? I was not jealous. I loved you 
both, so much, I made a mistake.”’ 

‘*My dear, sweet friend, Rob, never 
loved any one but you.” . 

‘* Poor boy, and yet, his love has been 
my angel. Now kiss me, Sylvia, and I 
will lie quiet. I hope Walter will come, 
soon,” 

She did drop into slumber, and Sylvia 
sat very quietly, while her thoughts sped 
far and wide, and were keeping company 
with the sad heart that was hastening to 
Greytower, full of forboding. The hour 
before he received the despatch, Walter 
had gotten her curt cold refusal ** accom- 
panied with a request to meet her lawyer 
at Rose Lynn, at three, the following day, 
on a matter of business. 
he would take her words, and a sharp pain 
seized her heart, as she imagined the 
stern, forbidding light of his eyes when 
she saw himagain. She could only think 
of him as angry, and condemning in her 
the pride he had conquered in himself. 

In the soft May dawn, the door opened 
softly, and Mrs. Myddleton said, in a 
whisper : 

‘‘ Walter is here.’’ , 

Faith roused at once, with a smile, and 
look of peace on her wan face. 

‘‘T want him to come tome. Is Rob 
still sleeping? and Sylvia, dearest, have 
you staid so long ?”’ 

Mrs. Myddleton motioned Walter to 
enter, and, as she did so, Sylvia was facing 
the’ door. Their eyes met, and in that 
glance the sick girl read more than they 
realized. 

‘*T will go now, Faith. You do not 
need me,’’ said Sylvia, and as Faith did 
not speak, she passed Walter with down- 
cast eyes, as he held the door open for her 
to pass. But, oh! she félt rather than saw, 
the pale, pleading face and eyes, that had 
no reproach for her, only sad entreaty. 


She fancied how. 
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That hurt, wistful asking for a word or 
glance, in his brown eyes, was so new and 
strange, Sylvia shivered before it, and 
hurried away from Mrs. Myddleton’s 
kindness, anxious to be once more at 
Rose Lynn. 

** Dear Walter,’’ said Faith, as he came 
to her side, ‘‘ I did not think to see you 
again.”’ 

Then, as‘he knelt by her, she took his 
head between her weak little hands and 
said : 

** Youare troubled. I know it by your 
eyes, - There is the same look there that 
used to haunt them when I was willful.’ 

‘<] was harsh with you then, Faith. I 
have always been hard, and judged un- 
kindly my poor darling.” 

‘No, no, Walter; I want to speak 
about those old days. You know, dear, 
I can hardly live until summer.”’ 

_ He bowed assent, holding her hands to 
his cheek caressingly. 

** Robert! it is so hard for him; but, 
Walter, I see so many things clearer for 
lying here so full of pain. May I tell 
your”’ 

‘‘Anything, my dear sister, that will 
not exhaust you. It is good for me to 
listen. I have been lost to good counsel 
of late. I need not tell you my heart is 
very sore.” 

*¢ Sylvia ?”’ 
no OE Veg”? 

*¢ She does not love you?”’ 

‘« She has refused to hear me.” 

‘* Dear Walter, is that your trouble? 
Iam sosorry. She is so sweet.’ 

Walter murmifred something, with his 
head turned away. 

** You blame youself, Walter, dear; if 
you have done wrong, do not be slow to 
tell her so.”’ 

‘*Tell me what you were going to tell 
me, Faith, and let my heart-ache rest. It 
will be over some day.”’ 

‘¢] wanted to tell you, Walter, that I 
can see now how right you were in those 
old days. I meant no harm, but I loved 
to flirt. I liked to make men admire me. 
Sylvia taught me the worthlessness of 
such conduct.” 

“*Sylvia?’’ Walter could not resist 
the name fondly lingered upon. 

**Yes. She never spoke an insincere 
word in my presence. I never saw her 


A WHEEL OF FORTUNE. 






and sweet. 
yond his respect. 


one time she could have won Robert from 
me, had she wished.”’ 

‘*T do not think you should speak thus, 
Faith, or refer to those old days again.” — 


““ Only to tell you of other things, dear, — 
When I came here I tried Aard to be all 


you ‘would wish. When Rob came | 
could not help loving him. But I fought 
against it, indeed I did.” 

‘¢ Faith, my child, Icannot listen. This 
is painful to us both, and hardly fair to 
your husband. Remember you are now 
Robert’ s wife, and only accountable to 
him.”’ 

‘« But your sister still, Walter. 


were. 
moods ; 


led in my love for Robert. Where perfect 


love is, it makes us stronger and better, © 


and leads to God. There can be no 
barrier raised by pride in birth or station, 
You, Walter, have so often said all w 
equal in the eyes of God, yet I am st 
we were not, love would bethe great leveler. 
Do I pain you—if so, I will stop?” 

She paused, struck by something in his” 
face. 

‘*No! go on,” he said, clasping his 
hands together with a quick grasp. . 

‘¢ Now, that is allso soon to end, I can- 
not regret my marriage. I believe, Wal- 
ter, that, together with this awful suffer- 
ing, the happiness, and the pain, have 
saved us both to noble thoughts of Him. 
Can you not believe it, too?”’ 

‘¢ My little sister—teach me, teach me, 
to have some of thy spirit,”’ he cried, ina 
stifled tone, bowing his head on his hands. 

‘*T teach you, Walter,’’ she said, and 
smoothed his hairfondly. ‘‘I can teach 
noone. Iam onlya woman. Men must 
think deeper and harder.” 

‘« They think to little purpose, since in 
conceit they measure themselves with in- 
finity.”’ 

‘* Yes, sometimes I think they do forgell 


what we women know by instinct. It | 
The | 
three Mary’s who stood beside the cross; 
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was Mary who anointed His feet. 


Mary who recognized Him in the garden. 


cast a glance that was anything but honest 
I do not believe she ever cared “9 
to incur the admiration of any man, be: : 
Shall I tell you,” she # 
stopped, smiling a little, ‘I think at 













I want | 
to tell you how both right and wrong we ~ 
You, in checking my frivolous: 
I, in following where my heart: 
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A silence fell, then Faith said, softly, 








“ Life means—learning to abhor 
The false, and love the true ; 
Truth treasured snatch by snatch ; 
Waifs counted at their worth.” 


‘You quoting Browning, Faith? or, 
did you learn that scrap to please me? I 
do not know you, child. You've left me 
on earth, and of the earth, earthy. The 
old problem of life is still unsolved. I 
seem to have lived falsely, and no one can 
keep me, not even God.”’ 

‘¢Oh! hush, Walter.”’ 

‘¢ Forgive me, Faith. I have shocked 
you, and kept you talking too long already. 
Robert is waking. Think no more of my 
dark moods. Believe me, little sister, if 
I can, I will try and follow in the path of 
light you tread.”’ 

‘* Before you go, reach me that little 
prayer-book. On the fly-leaf is a little 
poem Robert and I often say together. 
Will you read it ?”’ 

Walter opened the book and read, his 
voice breaking more than once, while 
Robert, lulled by the low-toned reading, 
dozed again. It was the little poem 


REMEMBERED KISSES. 





‘¢Sometime,’”’ written’ by May Riley 
Smith. The last two verses, Walter read’ 
so low, that it was well Faith knew the 
grand sweet words, for she only saw the 
motion of the lips that trembled : 


“And you shall shortly know that lengthened 
breath, 
Is not the sweetest gift God sends His friend, 
And that sometimes the sable pall of death, 
Conceals the fairest boon His love can send. 


If we push ajar the gates of life, 
And stand within, and all God’s workings see, 
We could interpret all this doubt and strife, 
And for each mystery could find a key.» 
But not to-day. Then be content poor heart, 
God’s plans, like lilies, pure and white, unfold, 
We must not tear the close, shut leaves apart— 
Time will reveal the calyxes of gold, 
And if, through patient toil, we reach the land, 
Where tired feet with sandals hose may rest, 
When we shall clearly see and understand, 
I think that we will say, ‘God knew the best !’” 


Walter laid the book down in silence. 
Faith put her arms up, and as he bent to 
her embrace, she said, softly: 

‘¢ Thank you ! Now, we both are strong 
to meet the shadows,’’ 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 


Remembered hisses. 


BY WILLIS STEELL, 


To list and peer ; 
Through less’ning veils of shadow softly 
shaken, 
By some one near. 


©)" in the shudd’ring Jatest dusk I waken, 


Still lingereth on my lips a faint sweet essence ; 
Is it a kiss ? 

My heart leaps wildly out of dumb quiescence— 
For dreaming bliss ! 


_ Yet though my empty arms I stretch forth pleading, 


With bated moan, 
The light keeps growing—she and dusk receding, 
I am alone! 


And I lie fashioning a tale that misses 

No aching heart ; 
How our dead loves bring hither ghost of kisses, 
And then depart. 


Covering our pallid brows with loosened tresses 
They watch our rest ; 

And sign their vigil with perfumed caresses, 
On lip and breast. 


Weeping, I say, upon the bed she lies on, 
Fall snow and rain. 

A sweetheart dead, my spirit vainly cries on, 
I loved in vain! 


O lost, and loved, and loving! has’t thou lifted 
With thy frail hands, 

The heavy clods, to come to me warm-gifted, 
From shadow-land ? 


O love, from that far heaven’s highest blisses, 
Where thou must be, 

Hast thou returned to pay the debt of kisses 
Thou owest me? 
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A silence fell, then Faith said, softly, 


“ Life means—learning to abhor 
The false, and love the true ; 
Truth treasured snatch by snatch ; 
Waifs counted at their worth.” 


«You quoting Browning, Faith? or, 
did you learn that scrap to please me? I 
do not know you, child. You've left me 
on earth, and of the earth, earthy. The 
old problem of life is still unsolved. I 
seem to have lived falsely, and no one can 
keep me, not even God.”’ 

“¢Oh! hush, Walter.”’ 

‘¢ Forgive me, Faith. I have shocked 
you, and kept you talking too long already. 
Robert is waking. Think no more of my 
dark moods. Believe me, little sister, if 
Ican, I will try and follow in the path of 
light you tread.”’ 

‘« Before you go, reach me that little 


| prayer-book. On the fly-leaf is a little 


poem Robert and I often say together. 
Will you read it ?”’ 

Walter opened the book and read, his 
voice breaking more than once, while 
Robert, lulled by the low-toned reading, 
dozed again. It was the little poem 


‘¢Sometime,’’ written’ by May Riley 
Smith. The last two verses, Walter read’ 
so low, that it was well Faith knew the 
grand sweet words, for she only saw the 
motion of the lips that trembled : 


‘And you shall shortly krow that lengthened 
breath, 
Is not the sweetest gift God sends His friend, 
And that sometimes the sable pall of death, 
Conceals the fairest boon His love can send, 


If we push ajar the gates of life, 
And stand within, and all God’s workings see, 
We could interpret all this doubt and strife, 
And for each mystery could find a key. 
But not to-day. Then be content poor heart, 
God’s plans, like lilies, pure and white, unfold, 
We must not tear the close, shut leaves apart— 
Time will reveal the calyxes of gold, 
And if, through patient toil, we reach the land, 
Where tired feet with sandals hose may rest, 
When we shall clearly see and understand, 
I think that we will say, ‘God knew the best !’” 


Walter laid the book down in silence. 
Faith put her arms up, and as he bent to 
her embrace, she said, softly: 

‘¢ Thank you ! Now, we both arestrong , 
to meet the shadows,”’ 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 
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BY WILLIS STEELL, 


To list and peer; 
Through less’ning veils of shadow softly 
shaken, 
By some one near. 


©" in the shudd’ring Jatest dusk I waken, 


Still lingereth on my lips_a faint sweet essence ; 
Is it a kiss ? 

My heart leaps wildly out of dumb quiescence— 
For dreaming bliss ! 


_ Yetthough my empty arms I stretch forth pleading, 


With bated moan, 
The light keeps growing—she and dusk receding, 
I am alone! 


And I lie fashioning a tale that misses 
No aching heart ; 

How our dead loves bring hither ghost of kisses, 
And then depart, 


Covering our pallid brows with loosened tresses 
They watch our rest ; 

And sign their vigil with perfumed caresses, 
On lip and breast. 


Weeping, I say, upon the bed she lies on, 
Fall snow and rain. 

A sweetheart dead, my spirit vainly cries on, 
I loved in vain! 


O lost, and loved, and loving ! has’t thou lifted 
With thy frail hands, 

The heavy clods, to come to me warm-gifted, 
From shadow-land ? 


O love, from that far heaven’s highest blisses, 
Where thou must be, 

Hast thou returned to pay the debt of kisses 
Thou owest me? 





His Motier’s Choice. 
BY HOLLY HOCK. 
Author of “Clerice,” « His Sweet Revenge,” etc., etc, 


OU are not going?” and 
the brown eyes look up 
from under the broad- 

brimmed hat, with 
a pretty air of con- 
cern, as Avis Atherton puts this question. 

‘*Yes,’’ answered her companion. 
shortly, without even glancing at the 
sweet eyes turned to him. 

He is angry, and she knows it; it is 
all so simple she can scarcely keep from 
laughing. They have been playing tennis, 
and she has praised Fred Benton’s play- 
ing; has even gone so far as to say how 
handsome he looks in his suit of blue and 
white, and entered a few more thoughtless 
remarks of the same character, when sud- 
denly my lord grows moody, and as soon 
as the game is over, announces that he is 
going, and she has followed him to the 
gate. 

‘«Since you are so interested in Mr. 
Benton, I should suppose you would be 
glad to have me go,’’ pulling vigorously 
at his long blonde moustache. 

‘* Indeed !’’ a shade of mischief dawns 
in the languorous eyes, ‘‘ but you forget 
he is Jessie’s partner, and it will not be so 
pleasant for me to stand at a distance and 
admire him, while he gives all his atten- 
tion to another girl.’’ 

He looks aghast at her frankness. 
** Well, how pleasant do you suppose it 
will be for me to see the girl lam in— 
trying to entertain, admiring another fel- 
low all the while?”’ and he glares fiercely 
at the top of her hat, as the face under- 
neath is hidden from his gaze, and then 
his eyes travel down to the dainty hands 
playing idly with the blue ribbons on her 
dress ;. then down to the perfect feet, with 
their high arched insteps, with an all-de- 
vouring gaze. 

**True,”’. she says, in a smothered 
voice, which gains clearness, however, as 
she proceeds; and presently her face is 
lifted to his sight, with a confiding in- 
mocence that astounds him. ‘‘ But you 
might stay and take Jessie for a partner, 
and then he would have to play with me. 
But then,”’ with a pathetic drooping of 


52 


the cherub mouth, ‘‘I am so much leg 9 
attractive than Jess, and I could not bear® 

to put myself in a position to be snubbed, ~~ 
So, on the whole, I think you had better 


‘¢ Well, I should think it was high 
time, indeed,” he returned, angrily, 
What does the girl take him for? Every 
one in town knows Fred Benton is in love 
with her, and it was only by great clever- 
ness on his part that he secured himself 
for her partner in the game this after- 
noon. And he looks at her with wither- 
ing contempt ; but, again, only the crown 
of her broad-brimmed hat is visible. An 
impulse altogether unaccountable seizes 
him, and he stoops, as if to pick up 
something, and looks into her hiding 
face, which is alive with laughter; the 
onslaught is so sudden she has not time to 
dissemble. He is in a towering passion, 


Oo 


and turns on his heel without another 
word. But this young girl, who is fullof 


quaint conceits, has a tender heart, and 
runs after him. 

‘¢Mr. Ainsworth,’ she says, laying a 
white detaining hand upon his arm, 
‘¢ you dropped these;’’ and she thrusts 
into his hand a bunch of purple violets, 
which she has worn at her throat all the 
afternoon, and before he can speak she is 
off again. 

A peace offering. At first he will not 
be appeased, and is on the point of fling- 
ing them away ;_then he thinks how pret- 
tily she has put it, and relents; he turns 
to see if she isin sight. Sheis not. He 
presses the flowers hastily to his lips, puts 
them in his breast pocket and returns; 
but Jessie and Benton are alone on the 
lawn. 

‘¢ Where. is Avis?’’ asks Jessie, and 
Benton’s eyes put the same question. 

‘¢T thought she was here,’’ he answers. 

‘*We thought you had gone.”’ 

‘¢So I had,” rather confusedly, ‘‘ but I 
came back to speak to Miss Atherton.” 

‘¢Well, you will have to find her,” 
laughs Jessie. At this moment two ladies 
cross the lawn, and Miss Alton turns to 
meet them. But Ainsworth makes up his 
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» mind that he won’t go yet. After awhile 


4 hes ask for Miss Atherton, then Jessie 
sends a servant to find her, but she is no- 


where to be found; finally he is forced to 
leave without seeing her again. 

The next day is Sunday, and Ainsworth 
decides he will go to church—such a 
a quaint, curious, little church, with a 
tiny steeple. The day is soft and balmy; 
and, as he walks along the seashore, he 
thinks he will ask Avis to take a sail with 
him this afternoon, and then—well, no 
knowing what may happen, if he only 
once has her to himself. Oh, yes, he 
knows very well he will tell her that he 
loves her, and ask her to be his wife. 
Then, surely, he ought not to be alone 
with her. 

‘*Oh, why is fate so merciless,”’ 
claims, mentally. 

By the time he reaches the church, 
however, his mind is fully made up, and 
he goes in with the full determination to 
ask Avis Atherton to become Mrs. Ains- 
worth. 

She is seated about midway between 


he ex- 


_ the altar and the entrance, so he sits down 


near the latter, in order to intercept her 
when she comes out. 

Of the sermon he hears not a word, for 
his eyes are fixed upon the nodding white 
plumes on her little bonnet, or the pretty 


pink ear, and their owner occupies all his « 


thoughts. 

At last the long sermon is ended, the 
final hymn sung, and the benediction 
pronounced. He sees Avis rise, and 
watches her come down the aisle, with 
her friend, Jessie Alton; but ere they 
reach him, they are joined by Fred Ben- 
ton and one or two others, and he is forced 
to join the ‘‘throng,’’ as he mentally 
Styles them. After awhile he gains her 
side, and proffers his request that she will 
take a sail with him in the afternoon. 
Really, she is so sorry, but she has prom- 
ised Jessie to remain at home and help 
entertain some friends. 

‘* Well, to-morrow ?’’ he urges, growing 
feverishly impatient. 

‘¢ To-morrow,”’ she repeats, ‘‘ well, let 
me see,’’ meditatively, while he devours 
her with his eyes; ‘‘to-morrow—yes—I 
think—I can go to-morrow. I am going 
home next week, you know,” she con- 


~ cluded, brightly. 
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‘*No, indeed, I did not know! but you 
will come to-morrow ?” 

‘¢ Yes; what did you say, Jessie ?’’ and 
not another word does he get for himself. 

He makes his appearance at the Al- 
ton’s in the afternoon, and sees his love 
surrounded by a bevy of young girls and 
eager young men. She is dispensing tea. 

‘¢O! Avis, here is Mr. Ainsworth; do 
give him some tea,”’ says Jessie. 

‘¢ Thanks, Miss Jessie, I should never 
have dared to ask for it, myself,” he 
returns. 

‘Do you drink tea?’’ asks Avis, over 
a sea of heads, it seems to him. 

‘¢T will, if I can get some,” he replies, 
insiauating that he would like to- get 
nearer. 

‘¢ Oh, Mr. Murray will hand it to you; 
will you not, Mr. Murray ?’’ to a young 
man beside her. 

He bows and says something Ains- 
worth cannot hear, as he takes the cup 
from her hand; she smiles archly and 
looks into his face asshe replies, but what 
she says is also lost to the eager watcher, 

How inaccessible she seems ; he almost 
wonders if he was ever near or alone with 
her. But to-morrow she will be all his, 
for a few hours, at least, and perhaps for- 
ever. He does not know how he dares 
hope she will favor his suit, but the little 
episode of yesterday lingers pleasantly in 
his memory and seems to bid him hope. 
At last he edges his way to her side, but 
by this time the tea is over, and the sup- 
plicants begin to disperse. As he reaches 
her, Fred Benton offers his arm for a 
stroll in the garden. Avis stands near a 
tall urn filled with tropical plants; one 
hand is toying unconsciously with their 
gorgeous foliage, as she listens; Ains- 
worth is unperceived, as the urn hides him 
from view ; he advances a step’nearer and 
imprints a hasty kiss upon the hand 
among the leaves. Avis starts and gives 
a slight exclamation. Benton solicitously 
inquires the cause of them. 

‘¢Nothing much,’’ she answers, ‘* only 
I thought I felt something on my hand.” 
She turns and meets the eyes of Ains- 
worth, who has retreated a few feet, and 
like a flash the truth dawns upon her. 
At the same time Benton says : 

‘‘Probably an insect crawled over it; those 
sort of things are generally full of them.”’ 
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*¢ Ah, yes, you are undoubtedly right,”’ 
she returns, flashing an amusing glance at 
Harold. 

At last the morrow dawns bright and 
fair, and at the appointed hour he finds 
himself awaiting her presence in the Al- 
ton’s parlor. Ah! here she comes; how 
his heart leaps for joy at the sight of this 
fair, slight girl. How bewitchingly the 
rosebud lips part and display the dazzling 
teeth, as she gives him greeting. 

‘You are going away, you say?’’ he 
says, abruptly. They are far out on the 
dancing waves now, and for some time he 
has been trying to say what is in his heart ; 
but somehow it is not so easy. 

‘¢ Yes, lam going home this week; but 
I have been very happy here,’ with a 
little sigh. 

‘*Are you not happy there?”’ he in- 

“quires. 

‘¢ Oh, it is a new home,’’ she answers ; 
‘¢ but I think I will be.” 

‘‘A new home!’’ he echoes, with 
tightening heart strings. ‘‘ What do you 
mean?’’ 

**T had astepfather when I was very 
young, and he did not make me happy. 
I think he did not like me. But he 
was good to mamma, so what matter? 
So, when she was dying, she said she had 
provided another home for me, and ap- 
pointed an old friend as my guardian ; 
for she knew papa and I would not get 
on well together, and she left me a little 
money, poor mamma. Then Jessie Al- 
ton invited me to spend the summer with 
her. And, now, I am going to that new 
home, where I hope to find happiness.” 
She gives a long-drawn sigh. 

‘* Avis!’’ she starts at his strange, low 
tone. ‘‘Ah! my darling, I must speak,’’ 
he says, laying one hand tenderly, caress- 
ingly over hers. ‘I have been choking 
to tell you that I love you, for weeks! 
You must have seen it in my every look ! 
My every tone must have conveyed to you 
some meaning of my heart !”’ 

She shrinks from him, feebly, and is 
silent. 

_ **Oh! my darling, saysomething! Do 
not turn from me, or I shall die !”’ 

‘Mr. Ainsworth, you say you love 
me—’’ 

‘* Yes, yes, a thousands times yes!’’ is 
his eager interruption. 


‘‘ Tell me, are you free to speak words: aE 


of love to—to me?”’ she falters, with : 7 2 


downcast eyes. 

‘¢What do you mean?’’ he asks, ia: 
smothered accents, putting his hand tohis ~ 
head. For a moment he has forgotten ~ 
his engagement. Is he to be denied thig 
exquisite bliss for one stroke of the pen? ~ 

‘¢ Pardon me, but you know,’’ with evir 
dent effort she is speaking, ‘‘ that some 
times men do not have the liberty of 
addressing girls as you are addressing me 
now ; and—only misery comes of it.” 

*¢Q, Avis! unless you give yourself to 
me, unless I can call you wife, no happi- - 
ness can ever come to me! ”’ 

‘‘Then you are free?’’ with a little 
half-tearful laugh, reaching her hands to 
him. ‘‘ Jessie said she—’’ 

‘*T did not mean to deceive you, Avis,” 
taking the little hands held out to him 
reverently, ‘‘andI will tell you all now, 
There is not much to tell, but I meant to 
tell from the first.”’ “a 

She catches her breath, and withdraws 
her hands. ‘‘ Go on,”’ she says. 

*¢ Six months ago I was a careless, heart- 
free fellow. About that time I received 
a letter from my mother, asking me to 
marry a young girl whom I had never 
seen; I had had a brief correspondence 
with her, and my mother’s praises of her — 
made me fancy it would be easy enough. 
So I wrote to Miss Courtland, asking her 
hand, she accepted, I sent her a ring and 
—thatisall. But when I met you, Avis, I 
knew then that marriage with another 
would be impossible, and I have not 
written to her since. As we have never 
met, she will doubtless be as glad as I to 
end this ill-advised engagement; for, 
perhaps, she, too, has already discoveredit 
was alla mistake. This very night I shall 
write and explain everything, and release 
myself and her from a bondage that should 
never have existed.”’ 

‘< But how, if she has learned to love 
you ?’’ asks Avis, in low, broken tones. 

He laughs. ‘‘ The idea is preposter- 
ous! Ah! darling, I will risk it,’”’ he 
answers happily; she seems very near to 
him, and he feels sure that he will win. 

‘‘ But it may not be as impossible as 
you imagine; your mother’s praises of 


you may have inspired love in her breast, - 9” 


and—”’’ she pauses. 
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«Well? and—” he says, eagerly. 


«She may not wish to give you up.’ 

‘‘Thenshould she have fallen in love with 
an ideal my mother may have painted of me, 
I] am very certain that when she sees the 
original she will straightway fall out 

in.” 

«<T am not as sure of that,’’ she whis- 

rs; but hehears, and before he, himself, 
is hardly aware of what he is doing, he 
has her in his arms, and is kissing her 
passionately. 

«My darling, you do love me? You 
will be mine? ”’ 

As soon as possible she withdraws her- 
self from his embrace. 

‘¢Mr. Ainsworth, I am astonished at 
you! what do you mean by such con- 
duct?’”’? Her tone and manner are very 
dignified ; but the fluttering eyelids, the 
quivering lips, and soft, sweet blush do 
not bespeak anger. 

‘‘T beg your pardon,” he says, humbly; 
“but I was wild with delight at what 
your words implied ; they seemed to give 
promise of so much. Can you forgive 
me?” 

‘Yes, I will forgive you.” 

‘‘And,’” after a short silence, in which 
he has eagerly waited for her to say more, 
“‘how do you answer me?’”’ 

‘« If she is as glad to break with you as 
you are to annul your engagement with 
her—’’ 

‘‘Yes, yes?’’ breathlessly. 

‘* Well, come to me when you are free.” 

‘“‘Ah! that is enough! ’’ he exclaims, 
rapturously. ‘‘ The tie is easily broken ; 
Miss Courtland, I dare say, is heartily 
sick of her bargain by this time, and will 
hail my proposal with delight.’’ After a 
few moments silence, in which he has 
been gazing at her hands, as they lie idly 
ungloved in her lap, he says: ‘‘I have 
been afraid, sometimes, that that ring,” 
pointing to a handsome solitaire diamond 
on her forefinger, ‘‘was a_betrothal 
ring.” 

‘Yes? Well, the ring was a present 
tome; but I do not think it will part us 
ay 

«Oh, there is no if about it. By-the- 
way,” breaking off suddenly, ‘‘ when shall 
Isee you again? When do you start for 


_ home?” 


«It will depend upon the answer you 
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receive from Miss Courtland whether we 
ever meet again or not.’ 
‘¢Qh, do not say that, for it is very un- 


certain when I can get my answer, but I » 


am very certain what it will be. You see 
I don’t know where she is.’ 

‘¢Don’t know where she is?” she re- 
peats. 

‘*No; when my mother wrote that they 
expected to return home, I was on the eve 
of starting off on a yachting excursion 
with some friends. We intended to be 
gone a month, and I left a letter for my 
mother explaining my absence. We 
stopped here, and—you know the rest. 
I saw you—my friends sailed without 
me. That was two months ago. I have 
not written home, or heard from there, 
since I left. I suppose Miss Courtland 
is there, but I do not know.”’ 

‘‘Well, then, I leave here Thursday. 
If you receive a favorable answer before 
that time come to me; if not—well, that 
is all.”’ 

*¢Q, Avis, must we part like that?’’ 

‘* How else can we part?” 

‘‘But if I have no answer “by that 
time?” 


‘«Then you can come and bid me good-, 


by, and I will give you my address.”’ 

‘Is that all? Well,’’ with a sigh, ‘‘I 
suppose I must be satisfied.”’ 

‘Certainly you must.’ 

It is almost sunset when they return. 
Avis will not invite him to remain; and, 
as Jessie is not visible, to do so, he fain 
must go. Nowhe has taken leave of her, 
she seems far away again, and as he dwells 
upon the future he is tortured by doubts 
and fears. Although he has been so sure 
of his immediate release, he suddenly 
seems filled with apprehension. Suppose 


Mary should refuse to give him back his . . 


troth? Nonsense. But the more he cries 
‘‘nonsense,” the greater grows his un- 
easiness ; until he almost decides to go to 
her, instead of writing. Almost, but not 
quite, for he cannot make up his mind to 
leave the place as long as Avis is here, 
and so his missive is sent, asking for a 
dissolution of so unwise a contract. With 
feverish anxiety he awaits the answer, 
which does not arrive until a late mail on 
Thursday. His hand trembles as he 
opens the dainty, sweet-scented letter and 
reads : 
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‘¢ DEAR, DEAR HaROLD :—I cannot give 
you up. You have become so inexpress- 
ibly dear to me, that life without you 
would be a dreary waste. You must love 
me, even as I love you. Come to me; I 
long to see you. And—do not hate me 
for saying it—I will not give you back 
your troth. Mary:”” 


** Ves, I will see her! This love for me 
must be a myth; and when I tell her all, 
she will no longer wish to hold me.”’ 

Then he is wildly impatient to be off, 
and hurriedly makes preparations to de- 
part. He calls on Jessie Alton to say 
good-bye, and learns that Avis left early 
in the morning. 

Why could not his mother have waited 
until he and Mary met? Why this haste? 
Why had he not insisted upon waiting ? 
Why had Mary consented to marry him 
before she saw him? These are the use- 
less questions which he turns over and 
over in his distracted mind during his 
comfortless journey. 

When he finds himself again in his 
mother’s presence, he knows it is for love 
of her that he accedes to her every re- 
quest ; and even now he felt a pang that he 
will not be able to grant her latest desire. 

‘My darling mother, what an age it 
seems since I have seen you!” he ex- 
claims, clasping her in his arms. 

‘My dear boy,” she returns, fondly 
returning his caresses, ‘‘ where have you 
kept yourself all this time; not even a 
line to tell me where you were. Mary 
has just returned from her visit, and I—”’ 

** Returned! and has she not been with 
you all the time ?”’ 

**No; as soon as we arrived here she 
found a letter awaiting her from a friend 
of her childhood, of whom she was very 
fond, asking her to spend the summer 
with her; and, as she is to spend her life 
with us, of course I could raise no objec- 
tion, as she was anxious to go, and you 
were not here to welcome her;’’ this last 
reproachfully. 

He turns away conscious stricken. 

** However, her friend, Miss — Ah! 
here she comes herself,”’ as the draperies 
are drawn aside, and a slight, graceful girl 
advances towards them. ‘‘Mary, let me pre- 
sent to you your future husband ; Harold, 
your future wife,’’ concludes his mother. 


~ 


HIS MOTHER’S CHOICE. 
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The lovely apparition, for such it seems 
to him, must be the beloved form at hig 














mother’s side, is standing demurely be 7 me 


fore him, while he stares bewildered} 


from one to the other. ‘9 
‘¢ Avis Atherton! what does it mean!” | 






he cries, attempting to clasp her in his ¥ 


arms. 


of paper, ‘‘is your letter asking for our 
engagement to be cancelled. Go! you are 
nothing to me now!”’ and turning, she 
flings herself upon his mother’s breast, and 
lays her head.upon the Jatter’s shoulder, - 

‘‘ But, my own,’’ reminds he, ‘‘ here ig 
your answer, refusing to give me up, and,” 
drawing close to her, ‘‘ 1 accept your de 
cision; come.’’ With this he gently, but 
firmly unclasps the clinging arms from 
his mother’s neck, and transfers them to 
his own, and kisses away, or rather into 
deeper bloom, the gathering blushes on 
her cheeks. 

“Why, you children, you have quite 


deprived me of the power of speech. So” 


it seems you know each other !,’’ exclaims 
Mrs. Ainsworth, in deepest astonishment, 

It is not until Harold explains all to 
his mother that he remembers that it was 
not Mary Courtland, but Avis Atherton 
whom he has known. 

‘««Qh, that is easily explained,”’ answers 
Avis, gaily, to his question, ‘‘my name 
was Avis Mary Atherton when I knew 
Jessie years ago, but, after mamma mar- 
ried again, Mr. Courtland insisted that I 
should take his name, and also declared 
that as Avis was too fanciful a name, I 
should be called Mary, so as I have been 
known as Mary Courtland for ten years, I 
had almost forgotten that I ever bore any 
other, until I went to Jessie, and she posi- 
tively refused to know me by my new name} 
and I again became Avis Atherton. It 
brought back the happydays of my child- 
hood, and now I intend to remain Avis 
Atherton.”’ 

‘Not so fast, sweetheart,’’ her lover 
says, again taking possession of her, for 
she had slipped from his encircling arms 
during thisexplanation, ‘‘ I most earnestly 
protest, you must append the name of 
Ainsworth, to please me?’’ persuasively. 

‘Yes, do, darling,” adds his mother. 

And she allows herself to be persuaded. 


‘‘No,’’ she says, waving him off, ‘‘ you ~ 
wish to be free, here,’’ producing a piece ~ 
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N the 17th of July, 1889, I 
visited this remarkable spot, 
for the purpose of obtaining 
a correct description of the 

’ place, so replete with historic 
and romantic interest, and I 

give it to our readers*as it is to- day, al- 
though more than a score of years have 
elapsed since the occurrence of the ro- 
mantic incidents which I am about to 
relate. 

Simpson’s Rest is one of the Rocky 
Mountains, and is about fifty miles south 
of the Spanish Peaks, near the line between 
New Mexico and Colorado. At its base 
lies the city of Trinidad, and the moun- 
tain rises almost perpendicularly from the 
north side of the town to the height of 
several thousand feet. 

A wagon road has been quarried, by 
which teams can ascend within a few 
hundred feet of the summit, by winding 
around on three sides of the mountain. 

We began the ascent in a carriage, and 
I leave it to the imagination of those who 
have never visited these rocky wonders 
of the world, to picture that ride. Fancy 
yourselves traveling along upon the side 
of a mountain, so steep that the driver is 
obliged to stop every few yards of the 
way and block the wheels to rest the 
panting horses; upon a road so narrow 
that two teams could not pass if they 
should meet, while you look down upon 
the tops of houses hundreds of feet below 
you, and cast anxious glances toward the 
summit, to see if, by any possible chance, 
another team might have begun the de- 
scent from the opposite side. I banished 
My nervousness upon this point, how- 
ever, by reflecting that we would surely 
have been warned had there been any 
other vehicle in advance of us. 

At length further progress with the 
carriage became impossible, and we pre- 
pared to finish the ascent on foot. 

In my impatience to behold the crown- 
ing pinnacle, I wandered on in advance 
of the rest of the party, and missed the 


| way by which other tourists made the 
® ascent. 
‘the top, the mountain seems to have been 


About five hundred feet from 


Simpson's Rest. 


BY ISADORE ROGERS. 


rent in twain by some prehistoric convul, 
sion; and, through a forbidding cafion, 
one may pass from the west to the east 
side of the eminence. 

I found myself alone in this stupend- 
ous mountain chasm, in the midst of the 
most awe-inspiring scenery that I had 
ever beheld. 

In places, perpendicular walls rose 
hundreds of feet above my head, with 
surfaces polished by the storms of un- 
numbered ages, with shades of yellow, 
red, and blue, according to the nature of 
the mineral deposit contained in the 
rock. While at others, huge boulder 
weighing hundreds of tons, hung balanced 
far above me, with their fear-inspiring 
presence modified only by contemplation 
of the inconceivable power that held them 
in their places. Farther on, the walls 
were scarred and rent by forbidding fis- 
sures,extending far upthe towering height, 
weirdly suggestive in the solitude and 
loneliness that brooded over the place. 
Silently passing through this gloomy 
cafion, with awe and wonder increasing 
at every changing feature of the place, 
I found myself upon the eastern side 
of the mountain, upon an elevated, table- 
shaped, shelving portion; but the spot 
where the honored pioneer was laid to 
rest was about five hundred feet above me, 
with an impassable cafion with perpen- 


dicular walls broken by huge projections 


lying between. 

Retracing my steps, I found the path 
by which the others had made the ascent, 
and climbing up the steep, holding fast 
by the rugged pines, and occasionally 
resting by a projecting rock, I reached 
the summit. 

The top of the mountain is perfectly 
level, and comprises about two acres, 
which is covered with grass and shrub- 
bery, and about forty feet from the per- 
pendicular side of the mountain, over- 
looking the city and the adjoining 
country. Ina grave quarried out of the 
solid rock the honored pioneer rests, 
while a beautiful monument, erected by 
his wife in 1888, renders the exact loca- 
tion visible from all the adjoining country 
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SIMPSON’S REST. 


Looking down upon the city from this 
commanding height, every block, street, 
and building lay like a picture before 
us; while people walking about the 
quburbs, looked like animated dolls. 

The beautiful valley of the Piquetoire, 
with its country roads leading toward the 
mountains, and the stream with its border 
of green trees contrasting with the em- 
erald hue of the prairie, extends as far as 
the limit of vision to the eastward, while 
tothe north, south, and west, the grand old 
‘« Rockies ’’ rise, summit beyond summit, 
terrace above terrace, with long miles of 
impassable barriers broken only by occa- 
sional passes and cafions through which 
the traveler may cross if he knows the way. 
Eight miles southward from our point of 
observation lies Fisher’s Peak, but so 
pure and clear is the atmosphere that it 
seems asif one migft almost toss a ball from 
the summit of one eminence to the other. 

I cannot do justice to the scene, but if 
the reader willsummon his utmost powers 
of imagination, he may form some faint 
conception of the landscape, comprising 
every variation of scenery, from the 
magnificent grandeur of the mountains, 
with their mines of countless treasure, 
and the city, with its shrieking engines 
and mills for quartz, to the peaceful farm 
houses nestling amid the trees in the quiet 
valley. 

‘But, leaving the landscape to the 
imagination of the reader, I will relate 
the story. 

Yeats ago, when Indians were the only 
inhabitants of this lovely vale, and elk 
and bison grazed upon the pasture lands, 
where now the white man’s herds grow 
fat and sleek, a young man by the name 
of Simpson found his way to this wild 
and romantic region. Attracted by the 
wealth of the mountains, the beauty of 
the valley, and the fertility of the soil, he 
sought to establish a settlement, and 
transform the place from a useless wilder- 
ness toa fruitful region, for the use of 
civilized men. For months he remained 
in the neighborhood, hunting, trapping 
and prospecting ; living alone, and all the 
time writing glowing descriptions of the 
place and its vast resources of undeveloped 
wealth, until other men caught the inspi- 
ration, and sent two of their number to 
learn the truth of Simpson’s statements. 


They were sagacious and far-seej 
men, and finding everything fully equal, # 
and even surpassing the representations, § 
they, too, became imbued with the spirit 9 
of the daring pioneer, and returned t § 
the States to escort a company of fifty # 
men to this ‘‘ Garden of the West.” * 

But the Indians, ever watchful and” 
jealous, grew suspicious of the white 
man’s intentions ; their friendly demeanor: 
was changed to ominous scowls whenever 
he chanced to meet them, and threaten. — 
ing gestures, boding no good to the white 
man, were of common occurrence. But, 
with all the reckless daring of a youthful” 
pioneer, Simpson resolved to maintain” 
his ground until the arrival of the band ~ 
of settlers, in whose numbers there would 
be security. 

The weeks went by, with no improve- 
ment in.the demeanor of the red men, 
and the young pioneer could not repress ” 
a feeling of anxiety, as he watched and 
waited for the coming of the reinforce- 
ments. 

One evening, as he sat in his tent pon- 
dering upon his situation, a young Indian 
girl suddenly appeared before him, evi- 
dently in astate of great mental excitement. 

‘““ Fly! fly for you life!” she ex 
claimed, breathlessly. 

‘¢ Why?” he asked, in a voice of min- 
gled bewilderment and alarm, as he sprang 
to his feet and seized his rifle. 

‘¢ Twenty warriors are upon your track; 
they mean to hunt you down to-night, and 
already the squaws are gathering fagots 


‘in the valley to light the white brave’s 


funeral fire. All the young men will meet 
to-night to dance around your burning 
body. Fly / I tell you! or the white 
man’s voice will soon be hushéd, and his 
rifle never again be heard, as he brings 
down the grizzly or the bison,’’ she said, 
with hurried accents and excited gestures. 

‘‘And you?” he asked, as he thought of 
the risk she ran in seeking him. 

‘‘T return to my people. I left my task ~ 
to warn you; but my fagots will be piled 
the highest, and my laugh will ring the 
merriest; but none will know that I laugh 
because the white brave has escaped the 
cruel fate awaiting him.”’ 

“ But if harm should come to you,’’ he 
asked, with paling cheek, as he thought 
of the danger should she be detected. 
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mr Take heed for your own safety, and 


| igineed it I will seek the white man’s 


protection ; but ga /’’ she said, and with 
"a hastening gesture she disappeared as 


; ' suddenly as she came, leaving the young 


man gazing after her in fear and appre- 
hension. He knew that his presence 
would only add to her danger, however, 
and there was nothing left for him than 
to take her advice, and ‘‘ take heed for his 
ownsafety.”’ Hastily seizing his ammuni- 
tion, he climbed to an eminence to learn, 
if possible, from which direction his ene- 
mies would come. 

Looking to the westward he saw a line 
of eagle-crested warriors stealthily creep- 
ing through a pass, not more than half a 
mile away. 

They were familiar with every cafion, 

, and crevice, and he knew that they 
would ferret him out from any hiding place 
that he could find. The mountain, which 
now bears his name, was five miles distant, 
and his only hope lay in reaching its 
summit before they could overtake him, 
and with almost the fleetness of a deer he 
started upon the race for life. 

The Indians discovered him as he sprang 
across a chasm, and, abandoning their 
stealthy manner, with savage yells they 
came bounding in pursuit. 

Rocks, boulders, and mountain gorges 
lay in his way, but there was refuge be- 
yond, and twenty merciless foes in pur- 
suit, with all the blood-thirsty eagerness 
of wild beasts in search of prey. 

The sun was setting low in the west, 
and the final ascent was steep and danger- 
ous, and must be made before the last 
gleam of light had faded away. 

Every now and then the Indians caught 
asight of his retreating form as he bounded 
from rock to rock, and then disappeared 
among the mountain pines, to come in 
view again farther on the way, and rent 
the air with savage yells, that almost 
curdled the blood in the fugitive’s veins. 
Language cannot express the terror of 
such a situation; but imagine that it was 
your husband, son or brother, alone in 
that awful wilderness, pursued by merciless 
enemies, with his only hope of life depend- 
ing upon the desperate uncertainty of his 
_ own speed and endurance. Mile after 
' mile of the rugged path was left behind 
' him; but his strength was waning, and, 


although he neared the spot, he knew that 


his foes were fast gaining upon him. He 


reached the base of the mountain, and be- 
gan theascent. Everystep of the way be- 
came more steep and dangerous; his breath 
came in hurried gasps, and, reeling with 
exhaustion, he leaned against a projecting 
rock for an instant’s rest. 

A demoniac yell came up from the ex- 
cited savages; the bullets rattled upon the 
rocks like hail, and nerving himself for 
one more desperate effort, and holding to 
mountain pines while reeling over the 
edge of awful heights, he finally reached 
the flat top of the mountain, and shelter- 
ing himself under the branches of a droop- 
ing pine, fired a warning shot back at the 
advancing foe; he found time to rest and 
recover breath, while the yells of rage and 
disappointment startled the wild beast in 
their lairs. Only from one side was his 
retreat accessible. Everywhere elsea per- 
pendicular wall of solid rock, hundreds 
of feet in height, made it an impregnable 
fortress of nature’s own upbuilding, and 
under the shelter of the friendly pine, 
Simpson prepared to keep his lonely vigil, 
and to hold the place against savage in- 
vasion, and all night long he sat and 
watched the spot where the form that 
dared to venture to an attack would be 
outlined against the cloudless sky; and, 
with the morning’s light, he-saw the cow- 
ardly foe skulking away beyond his rifle’s 
range. He knew, however, that they 
would lie in wait until hunger and thirst 
should compel him to abandon his strong- 
hold, and that, in reality, his situation 
was almost as perilous as before. 

With an anxious eye he scanned the 
horizon in every direction; but\ what 
caused him to throw his hat in the air, 
and shout like a madman, while shot after 
shot from rifleand revolver echoed through 
the cliffs and cafions while the smoke 
floated away upon the still morning air? 

Far to the eastward, slowly winding 
their way through the valley, he saw a 
long line of white-covered wagons, and 
he knew that help was at hand. 

The Indians skulked away when they 
discovered the emigrants, leaving Simpson 


at liberty to descend to meet his friends, 


and happy, indeed, was the young pioneer 
to greet them. a 
The Indian girl was not detected, and 
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60 LUCY, KATE AND NELL.—THE INVITATION. 


she became the wife of a young man of 
the party, and was always treated with 
kindness and respect by the white people. 
The settlement prospered, as the city of 
Trinidad witnesses to-day; but the heart 
of the brave pioneer always clung affec- 
tionately to this particular spot, and, at 
his request, expressed in the following 
beautiful lines, which I copied from his 
monument, he was buried upon the sum- 
mit of the mountain in 1885: 


« Lay me to rest on yon towering height, 
Where the silent cloud shadows glide, 
Where solitude holds its slumb’rous reign, 
Far away from the human tide. 


J fain would sleep near the old pine tree, 
That looks down on the valley below, 
Like a soldier guarding a comrade’s grave, 
Or a sentinel watching the foe, 


« Twas a refuge once, in the by-gone time, 
When a pitiful fate was near ; 





When my days were young, and full of love,” : 
For a life that I held too dear, 


“ Through all the long years that have passed 
away, 
Since that night of storm and dread, 
I’ve prayed that the boughs that sheltered me © 
then 
Might wave o’er my dust when dead. 


“Delve déep my grave in the stern gray rock, 
In its rigid embrace let me rest, 
With naught but my name on the stone at my 
head, 
And the symbol of faith on my breast. 


«One mourner, perhaps, may remember where 
sleeps, 
In this rock-ribbed stone the lone dead ; 
May breathe for the loved one to heaven a prayer, 
A tear to his memory shed.” 


The ‘‘ old pine tree” has been robbed 
of half its branches by visitors who de- 
sired its leaves for mementoes. 


Lucy, Kate and Nell. 


BY MRS, R. G. TYLER. 


N the very top of the highest stack 
Of Grandpa Jasper’s fragrant hay, 

Sat three girls, Lucy, Kate and Nell, 
Dreaming the whole long summer day. 


Lucy was dark and Kate was fair— 
Nell was “ ’twixt and between,” she said ; 
Her hair was brown with a golden gleam, 
And her sun-kissed cheeks were rosy red. 


Bare-footed, bare-headed, they lay and dreamed, 
At the point where woman and childhood meet, 
The future before them, radiant and fair, 
The past behind, the present sweet. 


Ah, who would have guessed, as they lay that day, 
With faces so pure, so tender and sweet, 

That one in the paths of sin would stray— 
*Twas beautiful Nell, with her restless feet. 


Nell, with the golden gleam in her hair, 
Nell, with her passionate, tender face, 
Lies alone on the hill-side there— 
No proud stone marks her resting place. 


Only the golden-rod bends low 
O’er the lonely grave of the erring dead, 
Where a little one with Nell’s own eyes, 
By a stately woman is sometimes led. 


A stately woman, proud and fair, 

But her face grows tender, and tears unshed, 
Rise to her womanly eyes, as she marks 

How like is the child to the beautiful dead. 


A prayer floats up to the Father’s throne, 

That the child with its mother’s tender grace 
May never know its mother’s woe, 

Nor the curse which followed the beautiful face 


The Invitation. 
BY PROF, CALVIN J. THORPE. 


Pp HERE’S a fairy boat, sweet maiden, 
Launched upon a summer sea ; 
Snowy sail and golden pennon, 
“a Lovely maiden, welcome thee. 
See it dancing on the billow, 
Where the white gulls swim the air; 
Restless waits she—now her captain— 
Lady, wilt thou sail with me ? 


O’er the vasty world of waters, 
Far within the tropic zone, 
One of many coral islands, 
There’s an islet all my own; 
There’s a valley in its mountains 
And a fountain girt with vine, 
And a mansion in a garden— 
Lovely maiden, these are mine. 





Lo, I seek the fairy vessel ; 
All the Heaven’s benignant smile; 
Rainbow arches deck the tafrail; 
Sailor songs the hours beguile ;— 
Lovest thou, the wondrous ocean ? 
Tides, delaying, wait for thee. 
Woulds’t thou share my peaceful island, 
Lady, lady, sail with me. 
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ed me §¢ VERY woman with a lawn ‘‘as 
large as a pocket handkerchief,” 
has within her reach that most 
ock, enjoyable of all forms 
of summer entertain- 

“. ments, a lawn party. 


If the dwellers of suburban cottages 
and villas could fully appreciate how 
where gratefully such out-of-door entertainments 
are received, and how thoroughly they are 
enjoyed, much more time, care and money 


“a would bespent upon them than is now done. 

In winter, when the inclemency of the 
bbed weather forbids long excursions into the 
0 de- outer air, one is driven into the in-door 





resources of dancing, card parties, musi- 
cales, etc. But in summer time, when 
the air is bracing, cool and lovely, and 
nature has provided so many attractions 
of her own, it seems folly to invite people 
into over-heated parlors, and serve hot, 
rich food, for which they are not in the 
least hungry. 

To give a successful lawn party, re- 
quires less preparation and expense than 
is needed for any other kind of entertain- 
' ment. First of all, one must, of course, 

have the lawn ; beyond that, the gathering 
hed, may be as formal or as informal, as elab- 
orate or as simple, as one may wish. 

A few friends may be invited to spend 
an hour or two in social converse, prome- 
nading with each other upon a closely 
ace cropped, grassy turf, and partaking of 

+ § supper later upon a veranda, or beneath 

the shade of some friendly tree; or the 

gathering may take more formal shape, 
and bea really elegant, out-of-door car- 
nival, such as those that attracted so much 
attention at Saratoga last summer. 

Even for these elaborate parties, the 

i) preparations need not be many nor expen- 

sive. Supper, illumination (if in the even- 
#) ing), and music, being all that is needed. 
The extra retinue of servants, the general 
‘4, disarrangement of the house, and the set- 
ting aside of several rooms, as smoking, 
dressing rooms, etc., being entirely un- 
necessary. 

It is quite the fashion to have no ser- 
van's at all visible. The hostess, with any 
Vor, CXXI—No. 5. 
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A Pear in the Home. 


BY AUGUSTA SALISBURY PRESCOTT. 
JULY. 


friends whom she may select, receives the 
guests, and then leaves them free to enter- 
tain themselves. A cloak and toilette 
room for ladies is generally thrown open 
upon the first floor of the house, and here 
ladies may leave wraps or make any toilette 
changes. Within this dressing-room there 
is always a servant in attendance, who is 
in readiness to assist in any way required. 

A dressing-room for gentlemen is rarely 
provided ; and, save in the most spacious 
of grounds, large enough to permit of 
long strolls, it is not considered good form 
for the gentlemen to indulge in smoking, 
even if it be the mildest of cigarettes. 

The hostess, who is fortunate enough 
to be possessed of a summer-house upon 
her grounds, has unusual advantages; for 
here the supper table can be spread, and 
thus be, in part, secured from the 
‘‘beasties and flying creatures,” that are 
bound to intrude upon the best of well- 
regulated, out-door repasts. 

If the summer-house is not large enough, 
or is inconveniently located, a large, tent- 
like structure, called a ‘‘ marquee,”’ may 
be erected. Within this the supper table 
is spread. 

No stated hour is observed for supper, 
but it is served during the entire after- 
noon or evening. And, here again, comes 
up the English custom of having few ser- 
vants present. One or two trained wait- 
ers are at liand to keep the supper table 
replenished, but all other serving is done 
by the gentlemen guests. 


This idea was first introduced at the - 


celebrated Marlborough House lawn par- 
ties; where, although all the nobility were 
assembled, no servants were seen, save in 
the back-ground, where they kept the 
refreshment tables supplied. 

The supper may consist entirely of cold 
dishes. Pressed meats, sandwiches rolled 
like jelly-cake, and tied with white ribbon, 
salads, jellies, iced tea, claret-cup, seltzer 
lemonade, and lemonade made from apol- 
linaris water, are among the many good 
things that may be offered. 

If any attempt is made at illumination, 
provide a sufficient number of lights to 
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illumine brightly, or the feeble rays cast 
by merely a lantern or two will but 
serve to make the ‘‘ darkness visible.’ 

Music may be stationed in a small room 
opening out upon the grounds, or on the 
veranda, if that be spacious enough. It 
is an added attraction, also, to have the 
floor of the veranda waxed, for those who 
may wish to dance upon it, in preference 
to the turf. 

Few lawn parties are, however, man- 
aged on sufficiently large a scale to permit 
of dancing. At nearly all there is simply 
the coming and going, the hand shake, 
and word or two of greeting, as at after- 
noon house-teas. 

Wicker and rustic chairs, hammocks, 
rugs, and cushions, are among the 
‘‘littles’’ that go so far toward making 
such home gatherings successful. 

A pretty device is to make of these 
lawn parties ‘‘flower” parties. For these 
some particular flower is chosen, and all the 
floral decorations consist entirely of these. 

An ‘‘apple blossom party”’ will-be new 
to most readers. A certain hospitable 
hostess, a year ago, permitted her trees 
to be stripped of enough of the precious 
blossoms to make large bouquets, head- 
dresses, and parasols for the young ladies 
in attendance. Great bunches of apple- 
blossoms adorned the tables, and each 
guest was presented with a spray, tied 
with Nile-green ribbon. 

The hostesses wore dresses of Nile- 
green, looped with apple- blossoms. 

Tennis parties are somewhat novel, and 
as they take place in the day-time, they 
may partake somewhat of the nature of 
an afternoon tea. These parties are in- 
formal, as the players are in tennis 


UNREST. 









costume. The invitations, need not be 
confined to those who play, for tennis ig 
a game that is greatly enjoyed by on- 
lookers. 

It is the custom of an afternoon out-of- 
door tea for the hostess to wait on the 
guests herself. If she requires any assist- 
ance, a few friends may help her. Every- 
thing should be as dainty as possible, 
with the finest china and prettiest doy- 
lies. The refreshments may be very 
simple. Have bread sliced very thin, 
the buttered sides of two pieces together, 
Sardine sandwiches, and those made of 
deviled ham or chicken. A pretty way 
to serve sandwiches is to roll them and 
tie them with different colored ribbons; 
a stoned olive can be put inside of each 
one. Strawberries and cream, fancy 
cakes, Newport whips, iced tea and seltzer 
lemonade will be sufficient for refresh- 
ments. 

As a rule, the greater the simplicity of 
these entertainments, the greater will be 
the enjoyment of the guests. Have every- 
thing arranged before, the tables spread, 
decorations in place, dressing-room in 
readiness, and then, as the guests arrive, 
leave them to their own devices. 

It is now considered the polite thing to 
introduce everybody to everybody else; 
introductions being made right and left, 
indiscriminately, by the hostess and the 
others in attendance. In this way guests 
are put more at ease with one another. 
For those who object to meeting people 
thus promiscuously, it may be answered 
that no lady should accept an invitation 
to the house of another unless she is will- 
ing to make her friend’s acquaintances 
her own also. 


Unrest. 


. BY FLORENCE A. JONES. 


HEN dew-wet branches wave and toss 
In summer breeze, 
© And shining stars reflect themselves 


In tranquil seas, 


Life seems so sweet that I oft wish 
’T would always last; 

I quick forget the dreary days 
That marked my past. 


But when the gray clouds sweep across 


A moonless sky, 


It seems the days have leaden wings . 


As they go by. 


The happy, bright, sunshiny hours 
Forgotten soon ; 

In dreading bitter, wintry days 

I pass my June. 


Ah! human hearts are thankless things, 
God’s ear alone 

Is tuned to hear the thankful words 
Above the moan, 
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O ’long, Sue, you are more 
cracked than ever. What 


do you want?”’ 
Ni «What it is not 


yours to give, 
you young sass-box. Guess you deserved 
the whipping you got. I’d like to see 
you get another.”’ 

‘¢ How did you know?”’ cried Rob. 

‘¢ Peeked through the shutters, and see 
the Parson whalin’ you. Do you think I 
ain’t got no lookers?”’ 

“‘ Well! I don’t care! ”’ 

‘You didn’t look as if you did; but, 
I guess, you've cried a gallon since. 
Where’s your uncle? I wan’t some o’ 
them apples.’’ 

‘« He is in the house.”’ 

. “Tell you what it is, we and a lot of 
the children are goin’ to South Mountain, 
blue-berrying, thisafternoon.”’ Sue paused, 
suggestively. 

“Well, can I go, too?’’ asked Rob, 
eagerly. 

‘<Tf you mind your manners, you gawk. 
T’ idea of you, a minister’s nephew, a 
laughin’ in meetin’; ain’t you shamed! ”’ 

‘‘No, I ain’t,’’ roared Rob, growing 
red ; ‘‘ and I don’t want togo blue-berrying 
with you; and laughing ain’t any worse 
than stealin’ a man’s sermon, and calling 
him a dumb dog.” 

Now this had been one of Sue’s crazy 
exploits, when a young and stammering 
theologian once filled Mr. Dale’s pulpit 
on the Sabbath. But Sue was not abashed 
by Rob’s taunt. She began shaking the 
apple trees, sturdily, when, with a stately 
stride, Mr. Dale came down the path. 
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Wasty THords. 
BY CLARISSA DOWNS. 


(Continued from June Number.) 


Sue desisted at once, and dropped him a 
curtsy, holding her sun-bonnet by one 
string. 

‘Robert, the bell for school rang full 
fifteen minutes ago. Do you wish to add 
tardiness to your week’s record? Go, at 
once.” 

The tone was not unkindly, and the 
minister’s keen glance saw that the lad 
had reached the grace of tears. He was 
not sure he understood the child. He did 
not mean to be harsh. 

‘¢Sue, do you want some apples ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, sir.’’ 

‘¢ You will be kind enough to go tothe 
house for them, and sof shake my trees. 
Besides, I have been urged to remonstrate 
with you. You have been very mischiev- 
ous of late. You will have to go to the 
town farm, if you behave so. Itis where 
you should be now.”’ 

‘*Do you mean the poor-house, ,par- 
son?’’ asked Sue, with a sly twinkle in 
her eye. 

‘¢ Yes, Sue, that is what I mean.”’ 

‘¢T thought I was there, sir. Ain’t that 
the poor-house?’’ pointing with her twig 
to the snug parsonage. 

‘«That ? Sue,’”’ said the parson, humor- 
ing her, ‘‘Oh, no; that is my house.”’ 

‘Well, ain't you supported by the 
town ?”’ 

Rob was not out of earshot, and his 
uncle saw the lad’s shoulders shaking, 
as he hurried away, and although Parson 
Dale would gladly not have had his 
nephew hear this repartee, his own sense 
of humor was keen, and his vanity too 
small, for it to other than afford him 
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much amusement at his own expense. So 
Sue was sent on her way with an apron 
full of apples, which she distributed later 
among the school children, when they 
met to go on the blue-berrying expedition. 

Rob was among the others, as they 
climbed the mountain with Crazy Sue. 
The memory of his morning’s trouble 
was almost forgotten. The air was balmy 
with fragrance; the birds seemed to riot 
among the trees; the golden rod nodded 
and swayed, and the little streams they 
had to cross sang the low: song of late 
summer. Rob found the best berries, 
and filled the rosy mouth of little Milly 
Sands, as well as his pail. Milly was such 
a sweet little creature; she quite fulfilled 
Robert’s idea of what a little sister should 
be. Perhaps his little sister would have 
been like her, had she lived to more than 
open her blue eyes to the Italian sky. 

Sue was in her element. She talked 
religion at intervals, and made wild sug- 
gestions, that no one heeded. She would 
climb and reach where no one else dared, 
and she carried all the smaller childrén 
over the rough places. How good the 
viands, saved from their noon luncheon, 
tasted. What matter if Patsy Kinney 
had sat on his, and May Bixby had a 
lemon tart that had melted into a thin, 
watery substance, Hunger gave a keen 
relish. And how proud they were of the 
big blueberries, emptied into one large 
pail, that all might alternately share the 
burden of carrying it home. 

The little group trudged toward Ham- 
lin, well content; but on the way Sue 
became very loquacious in the interests of 
religion. She exhorted the children to 
prayer and steadfastness. She laid stress 
on the sin of disobedience and irrever- 
ence. Robert winced as he had not done 
under the rod of his uncle, as her warn- 
ings swept on. She pictured the horrors 
of hell vividly, and little Milly began to 
whimper. 

They had now reached a small knoll 
this side the town, and seeing her audi- 
ence so moved, Sue commanded them to 
fall on their knees in prayer. 

‘‘Take ye heed,’’ she cried, ‘‘ watch 
and pray, for ye know not when the hour 
cometh.”’ 

In a moment the children knelt in an 
awed group, covering their eyes rever- 
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against his rough jacket, and listening 
with a quaking conscience to Sue's 
prayer. ‘Then there was a pause; quite 
a long pause. No one moved, all ex. 
pecting Sue to proceed. Rob opened his 
eyes first, and started to his feet indig. 
nantly, for Sue, with all the berries, was 
speeding down the road at a run. 

‘*Stop !”’ cried Robert; ‘‘come back 
here. ‘Those are our berries. You mis- 
erable, old ¢himg. You made us pray 
that you might get them. Oh, for 
shame !” 

‘Don’t you wish you may get them? 
Didn't I tell you to wafch as well as pray? 
and you a parsons nephew at that.” 

And it was the last they ever saw of 
those berries, although many have lived to 
laugh since at Sue’s demonstration of her 
text. 

They walked home sadder and wiser 
children. Robert was sullen, and had 
wicked thoughts during the supper hour, 
resolutcly making up his mind not to say 
his prayers that night. He felt so ugly 
about pious people he did not want to be 
one of them. Milly had cried so hard 
about the berries, that Robert’s tender 
heart was haunted by her grief-drawn 
face. He had endeavored to pacify her 
with a stick of taffy, somewhat dirty from 
close communion with a few tacks and 
other commodities sharing his pocket. 

Mr. Dale noted Rob’s sullen face, and 
fancying him still unconquered in spirit, 


sighed as he went to write his sermon,: 


into which he entered largely on man’s 
total depravity. 

Rob slept soundly, however, and if he 
did not say his prayers, he murmured 
just before falling asleep, 

‘¢God bless mamma and dear father, 
anyhow; they are good !”’ 

Poor little lad; how many of us reserve 
even a corner of our souls for God ? 

At midnight an awful cry filled the 
streets of Hamlin. Rob awoke to find 
Mrs. Griggs shaking him wildly, airily 
clad in her night robe and an old shawl, 
minus her brown, false front, and a whole 
set of upper teeth. His uncle’s footsteps 
were heard speeding from the house. 
‘¢ Fire, fire, fire!’’ the cry grew louder 
every moment. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 
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The Casa Carasa. 


BY WILLIS STEELL. 


(THIRD PAPER.) 


RRANTRY frequently led 
our feet to the iron bridge 
that spans the Guadalquivir. 
The situation is not to be 
despised; in addition to 
the wide-spreading view it 

commands, it has a certain charm for the 
lover of his kind. In the middle of the 
graceful span he may take his position, 
and without a great stretch of the imagina- 
tion (none whatever if he is a native), 
consider himself to stand in the centre of 
the world’s commerce. On both sides 
rise forests of masts—of small ships, it is 
true, sailing vessels, minor steamers, tugs, 
and row-boats—the undergrowth of com- 
merce, but imposing by their multitude. 
These vessels seemed to be fixtures; we 
never saw them arriving or setting out. 
Their dismantled masts resembled freshly 
set-out trees, that would, in time, put on 
leaves. They led by a natural transition 
to the thickly-clothed oaks and poplars of 
the Delicias gardens on Seville’s side, 
and on Triana’s they served to hedge out 
the sight of filthy inns, sailors’ lodging- 
houses, hovels of laborers and gypsies 
that make up the ill-smelling suburb. A 
series of clean, broad docks adjoin the 
river promenade of the city, of which they 
are not a bad continuation, for work goes 
on there with the same languor as play 
proceeds in the aristocratic paseo. We 
watched a vessel one morning loading 
with hogsheads of sherry, and by break- 
fast time scarce a dozen of the hooped 
sunlight had been trundled into the hold. 
The navvies looked half asleep, and the 
tars wholly so, as if the sovereignty of the 
Guadalquivir was not to be disputed, even 
at this busy port, and by these rough sea- 
men. 

Suddenly, the yellowsilence was broken. 
A loud splash indicated that the river- 
god was claiming a human sacrifice. The 
truckers left their work and ran down to 
the edge. The vessels that lay moored 
or anchored in the stream leaped wide 
awake. Men ran up the riggings; heads 


popped out of port-holes and over sides; 
the banks were thronged, and the bridge 
parapet beaded with eyes, all staring at a 


spot in the flood, when they saw what 
seemed to be an arm battling with the 
current. For afew minutes the spectators 
preserved a ghastly silence, but at the 
sight of a swaying head, topped with 
brown curls, that emerged from the wave, 
they set up a shout of encouragement, 
following it with a confusion of orders, 
directions and prayers for the safety of 
the buffeter. Owing to the blinding 
reflection of the sun by the sand-colored 
river, no one could determine the sex or 
age of the swimmer. One group held 
that he was a boy; another, aman; while 
a third group challenged these, pointed 
to the long, curly hair now distinctly 
visible, and pronounced that the person 
in peril was a woman. The swimmer’s 
awkward movement seemed to support 
this opinion, which spread among the 
crowd, and powerfully increased their 
anxiety. At length, the object of so 
many shrieks, commands and prayers 
gained the sloping wharf, and, climbing 
up wearily, revealed itself to be a dog, a 
long, gaunt Zerro, which hastened to in- 
trench behind a fort of hogsheads and 
lick itself dry. The spectators looked at 
each other sheepishly—then laughed spon- 
taneously, as a Spanish crowd rarely 
laughs; but this was too much for their 
surly dignity, and they all knocked off 
work for the day. 

The lover of wide-spreading views may 
be repaid by an hour on this bridge. It 
affords a good picture of Seville, with a 
panoramic glimpse of the slightly undulat- 
ing country that stretches north for miles. 
But the sun burns down upon it hot and 
cruel. Even the Guadalquiver, which 
is more like the sun’s creature than the 
moon’s, at thi§ point seems to long to 
beat off his fierce kisses, and escape to the 
cool shadowy turns of its channel, where 
the river winds through the Delicias. 
Most strangers will hasten with like speed 
to follow the same course, leaving the gas- 
works, the bridge, the vessels of com- 
merce—whatever lends justice to the 
claim Seville sets up to be a modern city 
—to broad daylight, while they seek anti- 
quity under the shade trees of the quay. 
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They have not far to go before coming to 
a tower, where surely they may drop the 
burden of the present, if the names of 
Cesar and Sertorius open a well of time 
deep enough to drown it. 

From this venerable Torre del Oro, that 
throws a broken vermilion image on the 
water, we used, like Parizade, to fill a vase 
with the golden water of antiquity, and 
bear it carefully through the labyrinthian 
streets. Like the devoted sister in that 
Arabian tale, we used, with pious hand, 
to sprinkle the broken flag-stones and 
cracked portals until they teemed again 
with the life of the thirteenth century. 
So we discovered the lofty ancient house 
of the Ulloa’s, and by means of the magic 
drops reopened the transverse passage, 
where the offended Governor lost his life 
by Juan Tenorio’s sword. We could 
never transport a sufficient quantity of 
the precious fluid to release the stones of 
a quarter, or a street ; either the vase was 
too small, or we sprinkled unwisely, or 
an accident dashed it from our hands. 
From one cause or another we were con- 
tinually dropping back into our own cen- 
tury. Yet I think weenjoyed this confusion 
of epochs more than a complete success. 
Our’s would have been the confusion, if 
the threads of yesterday and to-day had 
really been untangled. The time-worn 
and weather-stained houses—lofty and 
low, in picturesque propinquity—the dark 
and mysterious wynds; their names as 
Guzman el Bueno ; the infrequent passen- 
gers hugging the shady side—what imper- 
fectly formed and almost effaced images 
of more than half forgotten names and 
deeds kept crowding back from child- 
hood’s library, of tale and history, seduced 
out of the void by these circumstances ! 
How many persons we had dimly read of, 
how many events we had never under- 
stood, now stirred in their graves like 
friends we had lost, and adventures we 
had surmounted ! 

This, I take to be, the essence of an old 
city’s charms. 

Progressing thus in the character of 
Paynim, or Christian—it did not matter 
which, so long as we remained a few thou- 
sand years old—we hunted for and found, 
in the streets of the Old Inquisition, the 
garden door through which beautiful Es- 
trella was to have been abducted; we 








loitered in the dusky streets behind the 
Archbishop’s palace, all solemn as cathe- 
dral aisles; we lingered long in that 
quarter, which was distinguisned by its 
aristocratic and churchly discretion, and 
besought iron gates and latticed windows 
to yield their jealously guarded secrets, 
One of the streets of this quarter grew 
half communicative and friendly. It never 
told us its name, nor its precise situation, 
nor could we find out these things for our. 
selves, when, subsequently, we began to 
traverse it everyday. The most we could 
learn about it was that it was neighbor to 
a street called the Battle of Water, that 
was lined with wine-shops and a thorough- 
fare for drunkards. At the terminus of 
this street, that retained for months its 
incognito, we stood one afternoon, and 
ran our eyes carelessly over the abutting 
building. It resembled, in some degree, 
an Italian palace, and seemed to wéar an 
aspect of injured dignity at being thus in- 
differently surveyed. Inquiring the name 
of the house from a passer, he told us it 
was the Casa Carasa. 

We had looked so many times in vain 
for the Casa Carasa, that now the house 
had come to us, as it were; we rang the 
bell at once, and did not stop to think of 
the difficulty of making ourselves known 
to strangers, or to weigh the scruples of 
shyness, which keep tourists out of inter- 
esting houses. A stout, middle-aged priest 
unlocked the iron Reja, and admitted us 
with a gracious air, before we had time to 
explain why we had called. 

Following him we went up a few steps 
into a passage screened off by a second 
ornamental door, and passing through, 
we looked into ‘the noble Aasio of the 
dwelling, with its famous pillargs-and me- 
dallions. This fatio is very lofty, and 
without ‘an awning, and owing to the 
light and elegant pillars which support 
three tiers of loggias, it seems larger than 
itis. The first floor columns have capitals 
of very delicate medallions copied closely 
from Italian work ; the second floor shafts 
are said to resemble in detail and general 
design the style of the Romanesque archi- 
tecture, while the upper gallery is more 
closely wrought in engaged shafts carved 
to the eaves. 

The architect—his name is lost in the 
limbo of medieval artists—has carried his 
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art beyond the court-yard to the loggias, 
and made of the latter a continuation of 
out-of-doors. By the combination of two 
styles, which might seem irreconcilable, 
the simple Gothic and ¢he airy Mudejar, 
he has charmed away any thought of a 
roof. In these loggias the visitor receives 
the impression that he is in a garden— 
a subdued priestly garden. The rooms 
around the portico, of which he catches 
glimpses through open doors, seem to be 
deeper recesses, arbors of denser shade. 
They were rooms, however, and we 
were guided through them by the priest 
who admitted us, and who manifested 
great patience while we examined every- 
thing curious. He confessed, at the 
start, that he had no accurate informa- 
tion concerning the house to impart ; but 
many rooms remained untouched by the 
restorer, and they spoke for themselves 
and commanded our admiration. A 
small room in particular, one of a suite 
which had formed the first owner’s oratory, 
library and bed-chamber, was as beautiful 
as any spot to be seen now in the Alham- 
bra. It was tiled half way up to the ceil- 


_ ing with azulejo as dazzling as on the day 


it was laid. ‘The roof was of artesonado, 
in a fine and delicate pattern, without 
pendentives, and the floor was a charming 
specimen of Moorish tile-work. The 
priest told us this had the name of being 
the last pure Morisco work in Spain, 
having been finished just before the exodus 
of those clever craftsmen. 

The other rooms of this suite were 
larger and obstructed with furniture, some 
of which boasted fine carving of Scriptural 
scenes that would suit a churchly taste. 
We inspected them, and were then invited 
to return down the portico and visit a 
corresponding suite on the opposite side 
of the entrance way. It suited us better, 
however, to sit outside and study the 
court-yard and loggia from this new point 
of view. In fact, the mere act of looking 
at a beautiful building, of which we had 


tead little or nothing, was very refreshing, 


One member of our party sighed and 
remarked, that if he had his way, he 
would choose this house for his residence 
in Seville, with the portico for a lounging 
place, and the rich, dusky room we had 
visited for a sleeping-chamber. The 
priest immediately responded that he 
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might do so if he were serious, for the 
Carasa was a casa de huespedes, and he 
was himself a boarder. To prove his 
assertion, he carried us off to the comedor, 
where a motherly Sefiora was superintend- 
ing the laying of the cloth for dinner, 
and she explained politely, but with 
characteristic Spanish indifference, her 
ability to entertain us. Returning with 
speed to the Calle O’ Donnell, we held our 
second interview with Mariana, who came 
down dressed in the same pink calico 
gown she had worn when we saw her 
before. Emilio packed up our belong- 
ings. Margarita was not visibly affected 
by our departure, but responded ‘* Con 
Dios ?”’ as calmly as if we were merely 
crossing the street. Then, like belated 
birds, we flew from the wintry pickings of 
Mariana’s puchero to the bountiful Spring 
of the Casa Carasa. 

That is equivalent to saying we had 
plenty to eat there, and gross as the ac- 
knowledgment may read, it is true that 
we remember the Carasa more kindly 
for the excellent table it provided than 
for its poetic architecture. Man cannot 
live on stones, even though they enclose 
shadowy porticoes and Moorish chambers. 
But we continued to delight in them, be- 
cause the anecillo and higada never lost 
their excellence. Oh, the gladness of the 
Spanish breakfast! We never realized it 
until we came to the Casa Carasa. The 
thick, warm chocolate and delicious small 
rolls that the fat cook, Dona Julita, 
brought up with her own hand. She was 
fifty years old, but she had the youngest 
vocabulary. She called us her sons, and 
she woke us up by patting the pillow with 
one hand, while with. the other she held 
out the rich cup, coaxing us with soothing 
words to drink. Dona Julita came ard 
went with the rosy flush of dawn, so far 
as we were concerned, but the plenty of 
the dining-table proved that her labors 
did not end there. When the hour ap- 
proached for the principal meal we did 
not strain to be down g¢arly, as we had 
done at Mariana’s. The boarders of the 
Carasa were not cadets and medical 
students, and dinner went forward there 
in a stately archepiscopal fashion. There 
was another reason besides Julita for 
these pleasant conditions. We were 
breathing a churchly atmosphere ; for, as 
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befitted the memory of Canon Pifiero, 
priests were in the majority at what had 
once been his board. The curate, a 
licentiate, who had read Corderius, a 
choir chaplain, and two theological stu- 
dents—brothers—trepresented the Church 
in this little huespedes. The laity had 
but three examples—a banker, who had 
his counting-room in the neighborhood, 
and the two Americans. The curate sat 
at the chief place of the table, and directed 
the conversation. He had read much, 
both in old and modern books, and his 
pure Castilian accent gave to his talk a 
style that we found a little lofty at times, 
but generally pleasant. Of the other 
ecclesiastics, the chaplain was a handsome 
man of thirty, who dispensed in dress, as 
far as he dared, with the badges of his 
office, and in speech showed an equal 
desire to talk like a man of the world. 
The licentiate,'on the contrary, in gravity 
of conversation and deportment, was a 
model churchman. He was good and dry, 
and should have lived in the days when 
religion was religion. He was a foil for 
the other two, who seemed to have made 
a close study of the arts of rendering 
themselves agreeable. They spoke with 
those Andaluzas voices, which are the 
richest and most poetical voices in the 
world, and are the only ones that sound 
more musical in masculine than in femi- 
nine throats. Had other things been un- 
equal, I think we would have remained 
at the Carasa, in order to enjoy as long 
as possible the melodious tones of the 
priests. 

Sharing this cloistral Jension with these 
skirted companions we scarce expected to 
listen to tales of love. The cadet and his 
comrades remained outside, and the little 
god surely had enough to do to attend to 
their flirtations, without troubling the 
hearts which beat under the habit of re- 
ligion. But we had not been domiciled 
long at the Carasa before the younger of 
the two theological students, who had 
quickly put himself ex-raf~port with the 
traveled Americans, convinced us by his 
tale that Cupid does, in truth, wing a 
closer flight to Seville than to other cities 
of the world. He was in love, and begged 
us to advise him how to throw off sontane 
and bands before he had fairly put them on. 
But let me begin at the beginning. 
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The brothers were the only children of a 
wealthy candle manufacturer of Madrid, 
whose heart had been lighted to religion 
perhaps by his own tapers. At any rate, 
he was devout, ahd wished to give both 
sonsto the Church. Therefore, he placed 
them in a monastic seminary near Seville, 
in order to remove them from chance en- 
counters with worldly Madridan friends, 
In the monastery the younger brother had 
proved the more exemplary ; he was quite 
happy for the space of a year, reciting, or 
reading in turns with his comrades, the 
Offices and the Breviary. In the begin- 
ning of their second year the elder brother 
was convicted in one of the petty sins 
that the seminary scholars were fond of 
committing, which was reported to his 
father. He came and carried his sons to 
the curate, a personal friend, and left 
them in his charge at the Casa Carasa, 
to remain until the priest thought it wise 
to restore them to the seminary. 

The change proved beneficial to the 
elder brother. Whether he really began 
to love the Church for its own sake, or in 
the pompous society of the lords of the 
Church saw afar off a mitre and a crozier, 
the result was the same, and he devoted 
himself assiduously to Thomas 4 Kempis. 

The effect on Cesario, the younger son, 
hitherto so good and pious, was vastly 
different. Onacertain High Mass, which 
all Sevillians attend in the national cos- 
tume, while he sat in the coro, occasion- 
ally lending his voice to the service, a 
girl came in and knelt down quite near 
him. He might have put his hand 
through the wide interstices of the carv- 
ings and touched her on the shoulder. 

At first he only noticed how well the 
black silk basquina and the mantilla of 
black lace became her. Then be per- 
ceived that her hair was of beautiful red- 
dish-brown color, and that her eyes, which 
sometimes she raised, feeling his upon 
her, were brown, and large, and speak- 
ing. Hehad not turned many times from 
contemplating those brown eyes back to 
the missal before the letters were blurred, 
and the book trembled in his grasp. 
Realizing that he had lost the worship- 
ping spirit, he laid aside the book and 
boldly continued to gaze. 

When the young priest saw her again 
she did not wear the dress of the country, 
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but was attired in the last fashion from 
Paris. Nevertheless he recognized her, 
and because the bitter tears he had shed 
in the interval had not washed out a line 
of her image from his heart, he manfully 
determined to weep no more, but to love 
her in secret until he could love her 
openly and without reproach. That 
would be when he was no longer pretend- 
ing to study for the priesthood ; but he 
told us that before making up his mind to 
disappoint his father he had suffered 
greatly, not that he feared his father’s 
anger, but he dreaded the anger of God. 

We assured him—somewhat - sacri- 
ligiously I am afraid—that he need not 
suffer on that score, and we counseled 
him to make a clean breast of it to the 
curate. He promised to act on this 
advice. For two days he avoided us, and 
appeared to be in mental torture ; but, on 


the third, he rose from his bed in the 
middle of the night to knock at the 
curate’s door. He confessed everything 
to him with sobs, but with a determi- 
nation to stand by his purpose that no 
argument could shake. He related the 
points of the conversation to us next 
morning. Soon afterwards his father 
arrived and took him hgme to Madrid. 
I do not know if the sequel was that 
happy ending most people like to their 
romances; but even if he found the girl 
with the red-brown hair engaged, or 
unable to love. him, I am sure Casario 
found another. He was of the stuff to 
find another. To the last I repeated 
my inquiries to the curate, who always 
suavely replied that his young friend was 
assisting in the father’s business—candle- 
making—and reported to be happy in the 
choice he had made. 


Not When the Winds are Sighing. 


L. R. BAKER. 


OT when the winds are sighing, 
NG And the dusky clouds are flying, 
Hs Will I ask you to be mine. 
Nor when the Winter’s crying, 


O’er the Autumn’s dead and dying, 
Will I ask you to be mine. 


Not when the green grass springing, 
Sets the April birds a singing, 

Will I ask you to be mine. 
Not when the blue-bells ringing, 
Toss the bees in idle swinging, 

Will I ask you to be mine. 


But when bright June, the rover, 
Comes tripping o’er the clover, 
Then I’ll ask you to be mine. 
I will tell you I’m your lover, 
As you pick the roses over, 
And I’ll ask you to be mine. 


Go a Friend. 


OMETIMES just a word of kindness, 
Spoken in life’s gloomy hour, 
Sheds a radiance bright as sunbeams, 
Or the charm of sweetest flowers. 


When through memory’s halls returning, 
From the scenes of other days, 

Let this little gift remind thee, 

That thy friend still lives and prays; 


Then, let every golden hour, 
That is given to thee here, 

Make some pathway brighter, better, 
For thy presence, love and cheer. 


Ofttimes with an earnest longing, 
That this joy may soon be given, 

To know thy name has been recorded, 
As heir to the inheritance in heaven. 
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The Baby. 


BY EMMA J. GRAY. 


HABITS. 
, HEN Miss Muloch 
wrote the poem, 


entitled ‘‘ Philip,my 
King,’’ she might 
have dedicated it to 
the mothers of the 
world, for her words 
give the keynote of 
the universal song 
of motherhood: but 
as there are babies and dadies, just as 
truly are there mothers and mothers, and 
it may not be amiss to give suggestions 
which may prove helpful to both, there- 
fore the following papers: 

‘*Shall I rock the cradle?’ said a 
visitor the other day to the mother of 
three little ones, whose infant of two 
months had been suddenly awakened, and 
on account of her fright was crying lustily. 

*« Rock her cradle !’’ was the response, 
‘she would not understand what you 
meant by it,’’ and to the utter amazement 
of the visitor, the mother went on braid- 
ing her hair, apparently unheeding the 
little one’s cries. After awhile, mistress 
baby gradually ceased, and laid broad 
awake, and was quietly contemplating 
her hands. The mother allowed her to 
do this for five or more minutes, and then, 
by way of excuse to the visitor, said, 
‘¢ Now, that she is learning that she is 
not to be taken up or rocked when she 
cries, I will attend to her, for she must 
be hungry; she has been asleep over four 
hours.’’ After receiving food and other 
necessary attention, the visitor was further 
amazed by seeing the mother lay baby 
again in her crib. 

‘¢The child will be bed-ridden!’’ the 
visitor exclaimed. 

‘¢ Oh, no; ina half hour or so I’ll let 
Sally take her, and so give her little legs 
opportunity to rest, for her body might 
be effected by too continuous lying in the 
crib; but if 1 do not put her down for 
awhile, now that she is awake, she would 
not learn that when she is awake when 
laid down, she must keep still, for while 
she was in bed for over four hours to-day, 





she was then asleep, and learning nothing. 
I do not mean that either my household 
or myself will be a slave to this smal] 
child ; but isn’t she lovely ?’’ were then 
the mother’s admiring word, and surely 
she was. The great dewy blue eyes, so 
bright and restful with sleep, and the 
baby mouth quivering with smiles, at 
thus receiving notice, was surely a pleasant 
sight for any even chance beholder. 

‘You believe that ‘The hand that 
rocks the cradle rules the world,’ don’t 
you?’’ asked the visitor. 

‘Yes, Ido; because babies are the fu- 
ture men and women—the future fathers 
and mothers. If I had allowed you to 
rock my baby’s cradle, as your kindness 
suggested, I would have been doing my 
child an irrevocable wrong, one that the 
future alone could calculate. She would 
think that all she had to do was to cry, 
and at once scme one would fly to do her 
service. I would be teaching her to be 
selfish, stubborn, and self-conceited, an 
unpleasant trio to meet in babyhood, and 
in womanhood these same evils would 
be contemptible, and so she would be thus 
unfitted to do her share in rocking the 
world. Babies are much wiser than some 
grown-ups give them credit for, and, if 
they are in health, they cannot too early 
learn good, and not evil; and that they 
learn something every day is proven. Of 
course babies have their rights, which all 
mothers should protect, and, in my wis- 
dom, I am protecting one of my infant’s 
rights in preventing her from being taught 
abad habit. Before you came in,grandma 
thought she had slept long enough, and 
wanted me to wake her, in order that she 
might exhibit her to our neighbor over 
the way. I persisted in keeping her 
asleep, as I did not want her little body 
racked and tortured, and her pretty eyes 
filled with tears, because of her discom- 
fort in not being allowed to have her 
sleep out. Grandma thinks I am so set 
in my way, and not half as proud of the 
dear child as I should be; but I don’t 
believe that ‘all a baby’s made for is for 
older folks to tease,’ and no one shall in- 
terfere with my baby’s rights as long as I 
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am around to protect her. By the way, 
itis her right now to have a little fresh 
air, as she has been in the nursery all the 
morning.” 

Whereupon the nurse was called, and 
careful direction given to carry the child 
toa warm, sunny, well-ventilated room, 
as it was thought to be too cold that day 
for baby to be in direct exposure to out- 
door air. Thereupon the nursery win- 
dows were thrown wide open, and the 
sunshine and oxygen streamed in, so to 
purify the fetid atmosphere before the 
baby wotld again appear. 

An untold amount of responsibility 
falls upon motherhood in looking after 
these little people. _ Their helplessness 
appeals to all, and hard must be the 
mother’s heart who can put aside the 
care of an infant into any hired hand. 
Mothers have the holiest rights, but some- 
times wealth and pleasure cause them to 
forget the infants who at one time tugged 
at their heart strings. And servants will, 
therefore, receive the love that by divine 
right is the mother’s own. Ihave known 
mothers to smile exultantly while saying, 
‘‘You see how much more she cares for 
her nurse than for me, but it isno wonder, 
as she scarcely ever sees me.’’ Poor 
mother, she has lost one of the sweetest 
joys out of her own life in not knowing 
the gentle touch of her baby’s hand, or 
the response from the love-lit baby eye or 
smile. 

Babies have a right to their own 
mothers. To them she should seem om- 
nipresent. They should be taught not to 
be too exacting regarding her, but cer- 
tainly she should not be among the miss- 
ing when she is needed. No matter how 
busy the day, surely some part of it should 
be the ‘‘baby’s hour.”” Even when 
mothers are invalids, their little ones 
should, for a short time at least, be 
brought tothem. They will not be babies 
always. All too fast time flies, and the 
infants in the cradle of to-day are the 
strong, stirring, wide awake boys and 
girls of to-morrow. The little shoes and 
dresses are so soon put aside, to give 
place to the larger needs of our big chil- 
dren. From the tender lullaby with 
which we sung our babies to sleep to- 
night, it hardly seems to morrow night 
when we are guiding the stumbling fingers 
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of these same children over the keyboard 
of the piano, or helping them out of some 
puzzling problem or thesis. 

Therefore, mothers, let your kiss seal 
your baby’s eyes in sleep, and let your 
voice be the answer the baby’s cooing 
and crowing will first receive when 
waking. Will you be a slave, then? 
Memory will be your recompense. Be- 
sides, if you have wisdom, tact, and 
carefulness to help you, your slavery will 
know no other bondage than the tie of 
love, which between mothers and babies 
cannot be too strong. 

The question might be asked, ‘‘ Should 
I not take a child up if he cries for 
naughtiness?’’ Most positively, mo / 
Then, more than at any other time, try 
‘*let-aloneness.’”’ It is astonishing how 
soon he will learn not to hope for your 
coming, if you never come. He may 
kick and scream for a long time, and try 
your nerves most mercilessly, but in the 
majority of instances whipping would not 
be as productive of good as simply to let 
him alone. Whipping is apt to produce 
increased excitement, and then the child’s 
power to control himself is impossible. 
After a few trials, the screaming fits will 
not be attempted, and the baby will be- 
come as docile and playful as any mother 
could desire. Too often is it the case 
that the mother exclaims, ‘‘ I cannot bear 
this; the child will either kill himself or 
me if he keeps on.’’ But firmness must 
be your rescue. If you yield once, you 
can continue so todo. The instances are 
rare where violent fits of crying from 
naughtiness have not been the direct re- 
sult of the too ready yielding of the over- 
indulgent mother. It is better to have 
the annoyance of hearing your children 
scream until tired nature forces them to 
stop, than to let them know that they can 
have what they desire, if they only scream 
long enough. Se sure they are not cry- 
ing from the result of a pin, or any other 
accident, and then simply leave them. 
Some children have been cured of scream- 
ing fits by being taken out of their cradles, 
and then laid on a bed, with their faces 
turned toward the wall, with a pillow 
placed at their backs, to prevent their 
turning. If they are old enough to 
scream for what they desire, they are old 
enough to understand what this treatment 

















means. When an Indian baby cries from 
temper, the mother squeezes his nose with 
one hand, and covers his mouth with the 
other. When removing the hands, if the 
baby gives another scream, they are at 
once applied, as before. This is rather 
heroic treatment, and, therefore, I cannot 
advise its trial. 

Each baby is, or ought to be, the sweet- 
est one in all the world to his own mother ; 
but they need discipline long before they 
have out-grown their cradle, and it is wise 
to allow no habit to form in infancy that 
must be broken later on. Hard as it may 
be to prevent the forming of evil, it will 
be still harder some day to do away with 
it. Nor is it necessary to spoil a baby in 


¢¢ LJANSIES for thoughts, dear love,” said he, 
And laid them in her small, white hand ; 

«‘ Whether on sea or on the land, 

My thoughts shall ever be of thee.” 


At last the true heart ceased to beat, 
One far-away heard she had died, 
“« My punishment is great,” he cried ; 
-* Ah me, ah me, those days were sweet.” 


H! little sly wild rose, 

Thy tiny petals lifted to the azure sky, 
Drank in too deeply of its nectar, 
And, though sweet the draught, 

They drank it but to die. 


“Oh! little, sweet dead flower, 

Thy fairy soul has taken fairy wings and flown 
Far from the nook beneath the cool green leaves, 
And winging swift its flight, 

Has left the lovely, lifeless clay alone. 
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Pansies for Chonghts. 


BY NELLIE T. GRANT. 


But when the summer ’gan to wane, 
Her young cheek lost its whilom red, 
For happiness took wings and fled, 

And into life fell sorrow’s rain. 


i To a Dead Wild Rose. 


BY M. M, 





































order to gain his love. Spoiled children 
are, perhaps, the most of all to be pitied, 
for they are so rarely happy. 

It is a problem, which an intelligent, 
conscientious mother alone can solve, as 
how best to train her own little ones, for 
each child is so different from every other, 
But do not allow them to tyrannize. Pet 
them and love them all that you will, re. 
member that they both want and need 
your love; besides, they appeal to you so 
entirely, that no true mother could help 
but love them. But do not allow them 
to be exacting. 


“For they will rule, these tiny things, 
Make us subjects like a king’s.” 


She placed the flowers upon her breast, 
As if to garnish thus the shrine 
Of her heart’s temple ; “ Joy be mine,” 
She said, “no one was e’er so blest.” 


And then the words she traced he read, 
They came to him with flowers she pressed, 
And which had lain upon her breast, 

“ Pansies for thoughts,” they only said, 


Alone? No, not alone; 
For watching near, with tears and bended head, 
Sits vanquished Hope, 
She murmurs scarce above the sighing wind : 
« Alas! I, too, am left to wander; 
For the heart in which I had my home is dead.” 


Oh! lifeless Rose, stretch your dead hand to Hope, 
And ’ere her fingers place themselves in yours— 
The wandering fairy soul, the stricken heart, 
By balm of friendship chained and healed again, 
Will quick return, and in their vacant place 
Establish there themselves no more to be apart. 
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The Fashions 
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A*Monthly Resume of Praetieal Matters Relating to 
Dress and Social Events. 





es. i, 
7 Kin. »\ MONG the summer 


WV, \ fabrics étamines 
\ have become very 
popular. Some of 
them are exquis- 
itely fine, beauti- 
fully embroidered, 
and colored in all 
' the lovely shades 
SS. which the wild 
om & flowers offer us. 
| — A charming ex- 
ample is ficelle 
colored, embroidered all over with a splendid 
white pattern imitating Cluny lace. Laid over 
ficelle colored silk, this would make a charming 
gown, 

Asmodée is the name given to a black étamine, 
striped at wide intervals with old rose silk bands, 
an inch wide. Up the étamine stripe winds a 
curious garland executed in silks of cashmere 
colors, worked like tapestry into the étamine. 

A curious fancy étamine is called “ guipure.” 
It consists of large ovals in cream étamine, encir- 
cled with a thick cord, the ovals being joined 
together with a sort of guipure netting interwoven 
with cord. It is new, original, and effective ; it 
needs a foundation of good silk to match. 

Figured foulards are used for an entire dress, 
as well as in combination, where they are trimmed 
with lovely écru embroideries imitating Irish 
crochet. Embroideries are more in vogue than 
ever. We are embroidered and re-embroidered 
over all the seams of our outer garments; we 
shine with tinsel and passementerie. 

Some very beautiful embroidery upon cotton, 
woolen and silk materials is being done with flax 

thread. These flax threads, though in all the 
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most delicate artistic colors, do not alter in the 
process of washing and cleaning, if properly 
carried out; they are even and glossy, and have 
much the same effect as silks. The large range 
of colors in these flax threads enables a skilful 
embroideress to faithfully copy nature when pro- 
ducing the lovely shaded tints, that perfect artist— 
nature—spreads so bountifully over flower and 
leaf, The flax threads are cheaper than silks; 
in texture and color they are far more durable. 

Plaid zephyrs have been claimed by children’s 
couturiéres as a speciality for their small clients, 
They are being prettily trimmed with belt, collar, 
and cuffs of white embroidery. White fancy 
braids are also used to trim them. A pretty 
model is of plaid in navy, red, and white. The 
skirt is plaited, a broad box-plait occupying the 
back. The corsage has a box-plait at the back, 
and fastens on the left, where it is edged witha 
band of braid and a double row of buttons, 
Throughout the dress the plaid is cut on the 
cross. A braid band encircles the waist and 
forms the collar. The plaid sleeves are trimmed 
with braid. 

A dressy costume for a girl of ten years is made 
of green and colored surah, The skirt is plaited, 
made of the cream color, edged with a bias band 
of the green, and is trimmed up each side with a 
plaited panel of the green. The casaque is of 
green, with a plaited basque of the cream color, 
edged like the skirt, with a bias band. The 
plaited plaston of cream color is very broad at 
the neck, and diminishes into a sharp point at 
the waist; it is ornamented with bows of green 
satin ribbon. A plaiting of cream color, edged 
with a band of green, forms a collar. The 
plaited sleeve is of green, with plaited cuff of 
cream color. This dress is very well carried 
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out. The green silk bias bands being used by 
way of border whenever the cream color comes 
in use. 

Summer coats for young children, useful for 
cool days, are made of pale beige color cash- 
mere. They are very light, and yet protect a 
cotton dress. A good model is double-breasted, 
the back cut all in one, plaits and corsage, but 
the sides and double-breasted front have added 
basques. Three little pélerines decorate the 
shoulders, and a revers collar finishes them, cut 
low to show a waistcoat. Pocket flaps and coat 
sleeves are made of the same material, or silk, as 
fancy dictates. 

Children’s hats are broad brimmed, flat crowned, 
made of gauged tulle, or lace, or lace straw. They 
are trimmed with bows or feathers, Flowers are 
less used for them than by ladies. Sailor hats 
are most popular for boys, made of white or 
mixed colored ribbon. 

A charming long robe for an infant is made 
entirely of sprigged muslin, which at the hem 
ends in deep points. A baby’s pelisse of white 
surah has a cape as long as the front, being ac- 
companied by an all-round-hood, turning upward 
like a cape; the trimming is the very finest Irish 
guipure. Another cloak, which was extremely 
handsome, made of corded silk, the long cape 
trimmed with fine guipure and bands of ostrich 
feathers. Short pelisses are now made with 
gathered capes, showing one or more runners 
at the neck. Some are composed entirely of 
muslin guipure, while another is of satin brocade 
on a moire ground. 

Work insertion, piped at either edge, and 
made for ribbon to run through, is a favorite 
trimming; and one little frock I saw showed a 
novelty, viz., a lacing of which, in this case, was 
blue satin on the front of the bodice, passing 
through visible loops crossing, the ends pendant. 
Aprons are now made exactly like frocks, edged 
with embroidery, the bodice trimmed with in- 
sertion, and the sleeves plaited. Another charm- 
ing pattern, in clear’muslin, has plaited muslin 
frills, while others show baby ribbon run through 
insertion, and dainty rosettes here and there— 
an excellent trimming for frocks and pelisses 
also. This ribbon appears on the dainty, little, 
bewitching hats and bonnets, with their wide 
brims, from beneath which the fresh little faces 
look so lovable. Some have a wide bow in the 
centre, under the brim. Piqué is still a favorite 
material in the nursery for children. When 
frocks are simply made with revers of work, or 









of the material on the cross, and some thick 
muslin embroidery on the all-white skirt. 

The new chemises for ladies this season are 
much trimmed with baby ribbons of various 
colors, run through insertion. This style, in 
various widths, is one of the marked features in 
many garments this season, both for children and 
grown-up people. Chemises are gathered up 
quite close on the shoulder, and then form a 
point in front; indeed, the draping of the tops 
is good enough for an evening bodice. The 
newest night-gowns have a band of colored 
trimming—either spots or stripes—used as col- 
lars, cuffs, and a straight strip down the front, 

French models display freshness, taste, and 
lightness, and that capacity for taking trouble, 
which, according to one of’our greatest men, is 
true genius. Tussore, embroidered in colors 
(blue mostly preferred), is used now for lingerie 
of all kinds, including petticoats, jackets, and 
even under-clothing sometimes; but never were 
white petticoats more elaborated. Some have 
a deep embroidered flounce, forming points at 
the hem, and all have flounces with wide hems 
carried up the back. Others have a series of 
points formed by an appliqué band, which keeps 
the flat plaits in their place, the plaits being 
edged with lace. Colored printed muslins are 
also used for petticoats, which are cut exactly 
like the dress skirt, and improve them. Blue 
spots on white make charming jackets, and pet- 
ticoats, too, for some of the petticoats are made 
of peach and other colored silks, draped with 
black lace. The white petticoat worked on the 
hem with red embroidery, has the advantage 
of keeping cleana long time, and there is a 
decided disposition to introduce color in under- 
wear. 

For those who do home dressmaking some 
hints about dress skirts may not be amiss./ Several 
old designs are returning to favor; for instance, 
for wool gowns the short apron or hip drapery, 
just below the belt, is being used, to meet the 
long plaited back breadths of kilt skirts. The 
preference is still, however, given to the English 
skirt, quite plain in front, or with a few folds at 
each side of the top, giving a slight « movement” 
across the front, and a great deal of fullness at the 
back, plaited as the French say, en portefeuille, 
in many folds resting upon each other, directly 
jn the middle of the back. Another fashion re- 
vived by Worth is that of a series of flounces up 
the back of the skirt, with an’ apron drapery for 
the front and side, this design is used for lace 
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flounces, with an old time lace point for an apron. 
Simpler dresses of black net have the straight 
English skirt touching the floor in the back, and 
trimmed all around the edge with a ruche of 
French lace that is two inches wide, its straight 
edges set together, and its fullness held in treble 
box plaits. Black grenadine skirts are made in 
this way, with a ruche of French lace, and 
some gold galloon for trimming the bodice and 
sleeves. 

triped and plain flannels or serges are prettily 
combined in youthful dresses for the summer. 
They are made with a jacket-waist of the plain 
goods, with striped sleeves and striped skirt—a 
reversal of the plan used in new tennis gowns. 
The stripes are effective, of plain blue an inch 
or more in width, alternating with white stripes 
that have two or three blue lines inthem. The 
jacket-bodice of plain blue serge or flannel, 
stitched with white in two rows near the edges, 
has a plain habit-back, with.open pointed fronts 
finished with a short revers collar. This jacket, 
when thrown open, shows bias-striped fronts set 
on the lining in two folds coming from the shoul- 
ders, and meeting at the waistline. The V space 
between these folds is filled with a plastron of 
the plain blue in a single piece, hooked on the 
left side under the folds. The blue standing 
collar also hooks on the left, but is cut open in 
front and neatly stitched with white. The bias 
sleeves are moderately large at the top, with an 
inner band of blue inside the close wrist. The 
striped skirt in English shape is bias in front, 
with a broad plain blue border at the foot, and 
is straight and full behind. 

The enormous hats are the principal features 
of this year’s fashion, They are nearly the size 
of cart-wheels. But, large as they are, they are 
most delicately aérial, light and fantastic. I saw 
a number of beauties. A gem is called the 
bridesmaid’s, and has, of course, a very wide 
brim in fancy straw. There is no crown, only a 
band of velvet in its stead, with a few very real- 
looking pansies on it, made of velvet, and in the 
beautiful shades of mauve and yellow that this 
dainty flower affects. Another big black fancy 
straw hat was trimmed with ribbon-velvet of a 
peculiarly bright shade of blue, and yet a very 
soft tone of color. Corn flowers were grouped 
upon the crown, and two quills made of fine 
black lace, wired to stiffness, stood erect among 
them. Quite the prettiest hat was all brim, 
which was in black lace, cut out in tabs of a 
leaf shape, wired so that they could be bent in 
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any direction that might suit the wearer. The 
floral trimming consisted of marsh marigolds in 
velvet, with narrow velvet ribbon in the same 
shade of yellow as the flowers, depending from 
the back. The brims were nearly all lined with 
plaited black net. A black chip hada roll of 
willow-green velvet round the crown, and a 
coque of black ostrich tips resting uponit. A 
garland of feathers rested upon the brim all 
round. Another, rather similar, had a garland 
of shaded roses in curious tones of old pink, 
deepening to petunia, with a velvet bow, in a 
deep, rich tone of the latter color. 

Heliotrope roses are among Madame Vera’s 
novelties. One of her new bonnets is very 
quaint and curious, being made of very coarse 
white straw, and trimmed with a pair of white 
doves, poor dears. One has its wings folded 
under the brim of the bonnet, and resting on the 
hair beneath it, while the other is passed under 
a few rows of the straw. Only a very lovely 
and distinguished-looking woman dare wear 
such a headgear. 

Bonnets are not quite so small as they threat- 
ened to be, though some of them were more 
than eccentric. One was a miniature edition of 
a North American Indian’s head-dress, with two 
feathers standing out at the back at right angles 
to the bonnet itself. Perhaps it had been put on 
the wrong way. 

The newest bonnet is a large black lace butter- 
fly, one pair of wings folding flat upon the sides 
of the hair, while the others rise on either side 
the little puffs and coils of the coiffure. The 
antenne are in sparkling jet. 

To describe a bonnet of to-day is almost as 
difficult as to define the charms ‘of a pretty 
woman, fairand gracious. Both please insensibly. 
One delightful example I saw was a guipure straw, 
with an embroidered crown, a slight pouf of light 
peachy-pink over the face; the trimming, two 
bands of mistletoe leaves and berries. Another, 
a black bonnet, had the same becoming silk puff 
over the face, the bonnet composed of black lace, 
a bunch of peach primulas’on one side, and a 
black lace butterfly to balance it. Many of the 
prettiest examples of both hats and bonnets were 
transparent, with the ribs covered with velvet. 
One most charming little black bonnet, with 
bouton d’or rouleaux, was trimmed with the dan- 
delion in flower and in seed. The hats are 
large, the brims standing up well over the face, 
and show some exquisite specimens of artificial 
blooms, 
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Description of Fashions. 

Fic. 1. House gown for lady, made of two 
shades of surah. The skirt and front part of 
bodice are in one; the darker shade is inserted 
at the right side of front, and in the bodice, . The 
skirt bodice, collar and cuffs of sleeves are em- 
broidered. The bodice and skirt are. fastened 
over to the right side with large buttons. 

Fic. 2, Walking costume of woolen, with 
straight skirt trimmed with rows of velvet. The 
front of bodice and skirt are cut in one, trimmed 
to correspond with skirt, it fastens over to the 
left side with long sash and buckle. Hat of straw 
trimmed with flowers and ribbon. 

Fic. 3. Hat of black lace and tulle, embroid- 
ered with gold thread, several black wings trim 
it in front. 

Fic, 4. Chemise for lady, made with round 
neck in the back; the front cut in points, trimmed 
with insertion and edging. 

Fic. 5. Chemise cut in the sacque form, with 
insertion and edging trimming the neck and arm 
holes. It is fastened upon the shoulder with 


ribbons. 
Fic. 6. Corset cover, made of linen, the neck 


trimmed with an insertion and lace; the arm 
holes are edged with lace. 

Fics. 7-8. Different modes of trimming draw_ 
ers; one, being plaited down with a ruffle below, 
the other, finished with an insertion with ribbon 
run through it and a ruffle. 

Fic, 9. Ladies laced walking shoe, with patent 
leather toe. 

Fic. 10. Ladies’ walking shoe, with fancy 
stitching and large buckle. 

Fic. 11. Morning slipper, made of velvet, 
trimmed with ribbon quilling and bow. 

Pic. 12. Ladies’ walking shoe, made of kid, 
with large rosette. 

Fic. 13. Morning slipper of kid, with open- 
work border around the top. 

Fic. 14. Walking dress ot striped bengaline, 
the skirt is plain with plaits in the back, very 
slight drapery in front, showing two rows of vel. 
vet upon the lower skirt. Plain bodice cut upon 
the bias, trimmed up the back and upon the 
sleeves with velvet. Bonnet of straw, trimmed 
with velvet rosettes and flowers. 

Fic. 15. Afternoon gown of bordered challi; 
the front has a triple‘skirt, plain in the back. 
The bodice is plain, with a sleeveless jacket of 
passementerie. 

Fics. 16-17. Back and front of frock for child 
of two years, made of wash goods, with em- 
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broidered front, laid in box plaits, full back ang 
belt, shoulder straps over the shoulder. 

Fics. 18-19-20-21. 
eight years of age, made partly of marine blue 
and partly of white serge, the knee trousers and 
jacket being of dark blue, and the vest of white 
The trousers are attached toa silesia under-waist, 
which is faced with blue on the front. The plag 
ton is buttoned to the front of the under-waist, 
but can be omitted at will. The fronts ang 
sleeves are trimmed with gilt buttons, and a gol¢ 


anchor is embroidered on the corners of the sailor | 


collar of the vest, which is folded over the jacket, 
as illustrated in Fig. 18. 

Fics. 22-23. Front and back of sailor costume 
for girl of four years, made of striped tennis flan- 
nel (blue and white), trimmed with sailor’s col- 
lar and revers in plain white flannel ; folded cuffs 
round the full sleeves; scarf in washing silk 
The back is plaited lengthwise with small 
tucks, in keeping with those at the top of the 
sleeves, 

Fics. 24-25. Front and back of fancy jacket 
for young girl, made of figured India silk. The 
front has a full vest of plain silk, which falls 
below the waist, and is trimmed with a band of 
beaded passementerie. Hat of: lace or straw, 
trimmed with lace and flowers, or feathers. 

Fic. 26. Parasol of red satin surah, lined with 
white, the red being almost-completely veiled 
with white lace; every second gore is covered 
with plaited sprigged tulle, and the intermediate 
one is bordered with deep pointed lace. The 
handle is of ivory, inlaid with mother-of-pearl. 


Fic. 27. Parasol made of black gauze, cov- ' 


ered with plaited ruffles of lace, so that it is 
transparent. The handle is of ebony, inlaid 
with silver, 

Fic. 28. Parasol of white net over white silk; 
along the middle of each gore is a band of inser- 
tion of embroidery on white silk muslin. The 
metal handle is ornamented with a ribbon bow. 

Fics. 29-30-31-32-33. Fancy handles for 
parasols. 

Fic, 34. Visiting gown, made of écru surah, 
plain skirt, slightly draped in front, plaited back, 
sash ends at the side embroidered and edged 
with fringe. Plain bodice, shoulder cape of 
brown silk passementerie. Hat of straw, trimmed 
with long feather and ribbon rosettes. 

Fic. 35. Walking costume for lady, made of 
gray Lansdowne. The front of the skirt is 
plain, open upon the right side, and trimmed 
with embroidered appliques, The back is 
plaited, the underskirt at the side trimmed with 
rows of braid. Jacket bodice, with appliqued 
sleeves and vest. Straw bonnet, trimmed with 
appliques of velvet to match costume. 
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Wousehols Department. 


Canned Strawberries. 
S soon as possible after the fruit is 
picked remove the hulls. Place a 
layer of the fruit in a stone jar and 
sprinkle over it a large 
handful of sugar. Over 
that place another layer and more sugar, until all 
your fruit is used up. Do not mash or stir them, 
but let them stand for four hours, whén the sugar 
will have drawn out all the juice from the fruit. 
Pour off the juice from the fruit into the preserving 
kettle, allowing to every quart four tablespoon- 
fuls of water, and let it come toa boil. Drop in 
the drained strawberries, and let them scald two 
minutes, then gently lift them out with a strainer, 
and put them into cans standing in boiling water, 
The jars should be nearly two-thirds full, and 
must be immediately filled with the boiling syrup 
and sealed. This method of canning can be 
adopted for all kinds of small fruits, and pre. 
serves the fresh flavor of the fruit better than 
when it is boiled a longer time. 







Currant Jelly. 


Mash the currants well with a potato masher, 
and then strain carefully through a fine cloth. 
Measure the juice into pints, and put upon the 
fire in a preserving kettle to boil. Have granu- 
lated sugar weighed, allowing one pound of sugar 
to every pint of currant juice, let the juice boil 
hard ten minutes, carefully removing all the 
scum; then remove from the fire, and stir the 
sugar in carefully until it is all dissolved; put in 


glasses, and next day paper up carefully. If , 


these directions are followed minutely the jelly 
will be firmer and a more beautiful color than if 
made by any other method. 


Strawberry Wine. 


To the juice ef three quarts of strawberries, 
mashed aud strained, add for each quart of juice 
one quart of water, one pound of loaf sugar. Stir 
up well, and set to ferment in a clean, sweet 
cask, leaving the bung out; when quite quiet 
strain into bottles and cork for use. 


Red Currant Wine. 


Take fresh and very ripe currants, pick, string, 
and mash them, and add to every quart of juice 
three-quarters of a pound of white sugar, and 

Vor. CXXI—No. 6. 


half a pint of water. Stir all together long and 
well, put into a clean cask, leaving out the bung, 
and covering the whole with a bit of lace or 
mosquito netting ; let it ferment about four weeks ; 
when quite still strain and bottle. 


Currant Shrub. 

Press the juice from the currants without heat- 
ing them; put it in a dry place, warm enough to 
undergo a slight fermentation; after a few days 
remove the scum from the top, and use the clear 
part of the juice, leaving the thick scum at the 
bottom. To one pint of clear juice add two 
pounds of the best white crushed sugar. When 
dissolved, scald all together for a moment, and 
bottle the mixture. It will keep for two years, 
and, mixed with water, is a refreshing drink. 


Raspberry Vinegar. 

Take one quart of ripe berries; one quart of 
the best cider vinegar. Put the raspberries into 
a bowl, pour on them one quart of the vinegar, 
let it stand for twenty-four hours, then strain 
through a flannel bag, and pour this liquor on 
another quart of berries ; do this for three or four 
days successively, and strain it; make it very 
sweet with loaf sugar, bottle, and seal it. Mix 
with water when used. 


Blackberry Wine. 

To one quart of strained juice of the berries, put 
two quarts of water; allow three pounds of sugar 
to every gallon of the liquid, and set it away to 
ferment; skim it every day for three weeks, and 
then put it into a keg or jug. At Christmas it 
may be drained off and bottled for use; the older 
it grows the better it will be. This recipe will 
serve for grapes, except that hot water is used— 
one pint only to a gallon of juice. 


Gooseberry Cheese. 

Take one quart of gooseberries ; one pound of 
powdered sugar; one pound of fresh butter; 
four eggs, yolks only, well beaten; macaroons, 
dried and rolled to powder. Cream the butter 
and sugar, add the well-beaten yolks, then the 
rolled macaroons in sufficient quantity to bind 
all together ; then the gooseberries, which should 
be previously prepared by having boiling water 
thrown upon them, and then mashed and rubbed 
through a sieve; mix and beat all together. Eat 
with cream, 
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Currant Grant. 

Take two teacupfuls of rice, wash and pick it 
carefully ; one stick of cinnamon, sugar to taste, 
half a pint of fresh currant juice. Put the rice 
and cinnamon into a porcelain-lined kettle, with 
enough water to cover it. Let it simmer on the 
back of the range or stove until the rice bursts. 
Sweeten to taste with powdered sugar; add the 
currant juice, let it come almost to a boil, then 
take from the fire and pour into porcelain 
moulds, wet with cold water. Serve cold, with 
cream. 

Crystallized Currants. 

Pick over carefully equal quantities of white 
and red currants; dip each bunch carefully in 
beaten white of egg and a little cold water 
(mixed); then roll in powdered crystallized 
sugar. Do this once or twice, until the bunches 
are well frosted; lay on white paper to dry; 
then arrange in a dish for dessert. This can be 
made a very pretty addition to the dessert, if 
arranged in a pretty glass dish with a few fresh 
green leaves peeping here and there. 


Florida Orange Cake. 

Take two cupfuls of sugar, two cupfuls of 
flour, half a cupful of water, juice and rind of 
one lemon, yolks of five eggs and whites of four, 
one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, half a tea- 
spoonful of soda. 

Beat all well together, and when the batter is 
light bake it in jelly-cake tins; then beat the 
reserved white to the stiffest possible froth, with 
half a cupful of sugar, finely powdered, and the 
grated rind, juice, and pulp of a large orange. 
Spread between each layer of the cake, and ice 
upon the top or not, as fancy dictates. 


Chocolate Cake. 

Take two cupfuls of sifted sugar, four cupfuls 
of flour, two tablespoonfuls of butter, four eggs, 
well beaten, one cupful of rich milk, two tea- 
spoonfuls of cream of tartar, one teaspoonful of 
soda; flavor with vanilla. 

Bake it in jelly-cake tins. This quantity will 
make two cakes, in three layers. For filling, 
take half a cupful of grated chocolate, the yolk 
of one egg, powdered sugar to taste, and milk 
enough to make it moist. Mix all together, 
flavor with vanilla, and beat it slowly until quite 
smooth ; ice with chocolate icing. 


Cocoanut Cones. 
Take five eggs, one pound of powdered sugar, 
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half a cocoanut finely grated ; one teaspoonful of 












orange-flower water. Whip the eggs until they 
are stiff, sifting in the sugar-by degrees. Beat ip 
the cocoanut and flavoring. Mould them into 
cones the size of an English walnut, place og 
buttered paper, and bake in a moderate oven, 










Crum pets, 





Toa quart of warm milk and water adda 
tablespoonful of good yeast, and two eggs wel] 
beaten. Mix with these, by degrees, as much 
sifted flour as will make a thick batter; then heat 
a very small frying pan; rub it with butter, and 
pour in a- large spoonful of batter, which will 
spread over the pan. Watch the under sideby 
raising it with a fork, and, when brown, turnit, 
watching the other sidein thesame way. When 
wanted for the table they should be toasted, but. 
tered, and sent up hot. 











Hominy Muffins, 


Three cupfuls of sour milk; two cupfuls of 
fine hominy, boiled and cold; three eggs well 
beaten, yolks and whites separately ; half acup. 
ful of melted butter; two teaspoonfuls of salt; 
two tablespoonfuls of white sugar; one large 
cupful of flour, sifted; one teaspoonful of soda 
dissolved in hot water. Beat the hominy smooth; 
then stir in the milk, butter, salt, and sugar; then 
the eggs, soda and flour; bake in a quick oven, 


Cornmeal Muffins. 


This quantity is for twelve muffins, One pint 
of cornmeal sifted; one teaspoonful of salt; one 
teacupful of boiled rice, cold; a light handful of 
fine flour, sifted; one egg, well beaten; one pint 
of buttermilk, or sour milk; one teaspoonful of 





soda; one tablespoonful of melted lard. Dis- 
solve the soda in the milk, and add the meal, 
egg, rice, and other ingredients. If the batter is 
too thick, add enough warm water to make the 
batter of the proper consistency, The lard 
should be added last. Bake quickly in hot, well- 
greased muffin-rings. 


Orange Biscuits. 

Boil whole Seville oranges in two or three 
waters until most of the bitterness is gone; cut 
them, and take out the pulp and juice; then 
pound the rind to a fine paste in a mortar, and 
put to it an equal weight of double-refined sugar, 
beaten and sifted; when mixed to a smooth 
paste spread on china dishes and set in the sun 
or before the fire to dry; when half dry cut into 
rounds ; turn the other side, and dry that. Keep 
in a box between layers of tissue paper. 
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WORK 


Figs. 1, 2,3. Cover for Sofa Back. Darned 
Net. 

The foundation of the cover is Brussels net, 

darned with white flossette or colored filoselle. 

If net of the size mesh as shown in full size de- 
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signs, Fig, 1-2, is used, the simplest method will 
be to work over a tracing; this must be done on 
transparent linen, which is tacked under the net ; 
the design is then darned on the net. If a coarser 
meshed net is used, the design may be worked 
by counting the meshes in the same way as you 
would count the squares in Berlin work. The 
plain net at the back must be left long enough 
to fall over the back of the sofa; it must be pinned 
to the back with large pins. The edge below 
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the darning is cut, as shown in the illustration, 
and must be hemmed up. The sides are also 
hemmed; the whole is finished by small silk 
tassels, which are sewn into the net by a single 
thread of silk. The tassels may be made by 
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turning flossette over a card two and a half inches 
wide; cut at one side, then take about thirty 
strands, fold them, and bind them round about 
half an inch from the folded part 


Fic. 1. 


Fig. 4. Violoncello Double Photograph 
Frame. 


This miniature instrument is an exceedingly 
pretty addition to a table or cabinet,.and also a 
useful case for holding photographs. The founda- 
tion is made of heavy card-board, or very thin 
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wood, with an easel back for it to rest upon. It 
is covered either with rare brocade, plush or 
embroidery. Places are cut out in which the 
photographs are placed. These are edged 
around with gilt cord. The strings are simulated 
with rows of gold wires. 


Fig. 5. Crochet Trimming. 
Make a chain of thirteen stitches. 


1st Row.—Turn, pass over three stitches, one 
treble into each of the four next stitches, two 
chain, pass over one stitch, one treble into each 
of four next stitches, three chain, turn. 

2d Row.-—One treble, one chain, into each of 
four trebles, two chain, four trebles under two 


chain of last row, This row is repeated until 
you have worked the length required. 

For the edge: 

Ist Row.—One deuble into a point, five chain, 
repeat. 

2d Row.—One treble into a stitch, two chain, 
pss over two stiches and repeat. 
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3d Row.—One double into the top of a treble, 
two chain, two trebles separated by four chain 
into next treble, two chain, repeat from the begin, 
ning of the row. For the heading on the other 
side of the centre, work two rows like the first 
two rows of edging. 


Fig 6. Trimming Crochet. 


Make a chain of twenty-two stitches. 


Ist Row.—Work back one single into twelfth, 
and two following stitches. 

2d Row.—Sixteen doubles under the loop of 
chain, turn. 

3d Row.—Eleven chain pass over one double, 
one double treble into the next, * five chain, pass 
over one double, one double treble into the next, 
repeat from * six times more, five chain, pass 
over six stitches of the first chain, work one single 
into each of the three next, turn. 

4th Row.—Three chain, one double into centre 
of five chain, * four chain, one double into centre 
of five chain, repeat from * six times more, three 




























chain one treble into sixth 
of eleven chain, turn. 

5th Row,—Three chain 
one treble into each stitch 
of last row. ° 

6th Row.—One single into 
each stitch of last row. 

For the heading on the 
straight side of scallop work: 

Ist Row—One treble into 
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Fic. 4. 
astitch, two chain, pass over two stitches and 
tepeat. 


centre 
centre 


three 2d Row.—One treble into treble of last row, 


two chain, repeat. 
Fig. 7. Design in Patchwork. 
This patchwork is made of small squares of 
in or velvet; each embroidered with a differ- 
- In some cases, as, for instance, the 
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lower centre square, a very small piece is used 
for the centre; this is edged by a border of a dif- 
ferent cofor, joined to the centre by herring bone. 
The silk, after it is embroidered, is tacked over 
squares of paper; the édges are neatly seamed 
together. When all arg joined the tacking 
threads are drawn out, and the papers are re- 


moved. 
Fig.8. Work-Bag. 


The bag is of broché, the top of plain silk, 
drawn up with a ribbon. Passementerie of 





fringe trims the edge of the tag. Pockets can 
be put inside to hold the sewing implements and 
work, or it can be laid in leose, if preferred. 


Fig. 9. Brush-Bag, or Wall-Pocket, 

The pocket is covered with ocean-green plush, 
stretched over the high, oval-shaped back, made 
of stout card-board, which is embellished with 
an applique spray of mimosas and tiny field 
flowers. The tapering top is cut out to allow 
the outlining cord to describe a trefoil, and form 
loops to hang the pocket to the wall. The cir- 
cular base is also covered with the plush, which 
is arranged in front in a treble box plait, with a 
slit in the centre to show off the bright silk 
lining, whilst the graceful plaitings are held 
down with a quartrefoil. 


Embroidered Table Scarfs. 
(See Colored Work page in front part of book.) 
The large design shows the full working size 
of the squares for table scarfs. These are em- 
broidered, each one being surrounded with an 
insertion of lace. The details of the embroidery 
design are carried out on Aida canvas, with light 
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and dark blue cotton in cross and Holbein stitch, a 
few French knots being introduced. The design 
within the squares is an exact reproduction of the 
so-called onion pattern found on Meissen porcelain, 
After the squares are joined together the 
whole is trimmed 
around with lace. 
The second scarf 
has a foundation of 
brown congress 
canvas, with the 
centre and side 
stripes woven in 
with colored cot- 
ton, shot with gold. 
The insertion is em- 
broidered as shown, 
with split filoselle 
and chenille, in 
various colors, gold knotted on top, as indicated in 
thread being intro- the illustration. 
duced in some The colors of the embroidery 
parts. For the can be varied to suit the surround. 
fringe on both ends __ings of the room and the taste of 
threads are drawn the worker ; many pretty effects can 
andafterwards _ beintroduced. MABEL WARE. 
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July. 


HEN we look around in our daily 
walk and see the closed houses and 
deserted streets,we realize fully that 
the midsummer heat is upon us, 
In our cool and pleasant den, sur- 

rounded by business upon all sides, trying to cater 
to the individual tastes of our many subscribers, 
we do not think of heat or cold, and try to forget 
self in the many other more important duties 
coming up around us. When we think of how 
many have passed away from the stage of life, who 
have been interested in the progress of the mag- 
"azine since its commencement, we are appalled ; 
> but the book still lives, and the new shoots show 
“no sign of decay; they are a strong and hardy 
plant. Many publications lessen their attractions 
during the summer months, but such is not our 
case, each month we try to improve upon the 
last, and our subscribers appear to agree with us 
that we succeed nobly in catering to their tastes. 
In view of the advance in art, science, literature, 
_ and mechanics, and considering the immense 
| competition at the present time, together with the 
remembrance that thousands of magazines during 
that time have come and gone, it is cause for a 
justifiable pride that GoDEy’s to-day stands as a 
recognized leader in the fashion magazines of the 
country. Andwhy? Simply because its fashions 
are always reliable; its cut paper patterns perfect 
in fit; its literature of the best, and all its depart- 
ments full to repletion with the choicest of its 
kind. To those who have not subscribed to 
GopEy’s LApy’s Book for 1890, we would sug- 
gest that they try it for the balance of the year, 
and that they may secure it, and test its merits, we 
offer it to them ata reduction upon our regular 
rates, being convinced that if they once enjoy its 
pages they will be subscribers for life. 


Mothers, Read This. 
| Messrs. Reed & Carnrick, New York. 


DEAR Sirs :—My little granddaughter was seri- 
ously ill when but a week old, and remained so 
feeble for a fortnight that she could not draw the 
mother’s milk. Then began a trial of *substi- 
tutes,” the recollection of which is distressing, 
Milk and water induced colic; peptonized milk, 
constipation that became obstinate; more than 
one celebrated “artificial food” was used with 
similar and worse results. She was three months 
old, a fragile sufferer who required continual 
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care, when Dr. Wood suggested “ CARNRICK’Ss 
SOLUBLE Foop,” and gave me the analysis of the 
preparation. She has now been fed on this for 
five weeks, It agrees with her perfectly, and 
has regulated bowels as well as stomach. 

She is a plump, merry, and well baby, so un- 
like the pain-racked morsel of humanity of a 
month ago that I am, in sheer justice, constrained 
to subscribe myself, gratefully yours, 

MARION HARLAND. 

A subscriber, who is delighted with her organ 
premium, writes: 

Newry, Pa., April 24th, 1890. 
Godey Publishing Company. 

DEAR Sirs:—I hope you will pardon my long 
delay in answering your favor. Tosay I am 
pleased with my organ does not half express my 
feeling. I am delighted with it, and that will 
have to be my excuse for not writing sooner. 
Every one in the town was surprised at the 
beauty of the organ; they all thought it would - 
be a very small one. You may hear from some 
other ladies sometime soon. I think my organ 
is as sweet toned as any I have ever heard, 
Please accept my thanks for the same. 

Yours truly, K. C. 
Eugen D’Albert to William Knabe & Co. 
[Translation from the German.] 

During my sojourn here I had frequent oppor- 
tunities to make myself acquainted with the 
Knabe pianos, and from fullest conviction I de- 
clare them to be the dest instruments of America, 
Should I return here for artistic purposes— 
which may be the case very soon—I shall most 
certainly use the pianos of this celebrated make. 
I give this testimony with pleasure, voluntarily, 
and entirely unsolicited for by the house of 
Knabe. Eucen D’ALBERT. 

New York, May 16, 1890. 

For 75 Cents 

We will furnish the MAGAZINE for the balance 
of the year 1890 to any person sending us seventy- 
five cents, Hereis an opportunity for any one 
not in receipt of GopEy’s LapDy’s Book to 
secure five cut-paper patterns, several complete 
novels, reliable fashions, designs for fancy work, 
useful recipes, hints upon all home topics, and 
useful and amusing literature. Let all avail 
themselves of the opportunity to secure so much 
for the small sum of seventy-five cents, and send 
in their names at once. 
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[From Watchman, Boston, Mass., Dec. 12, 1889.] 
About Pcarline. 

Every one knows about Pearline, almost every 
one uses Pearline, but we wonder if all the 
housekeepers who use it know half that can be 
done with it. We wonder if they all know what 
some of the bright ones have discovered, that 
those mountains of dishwashing—the greasy pan 
and kettle—may be reduced to mole hills of the 
smallest size by the judicious use of Pearline. 
Fill the roasting pan, as soon as the gravy is 
poured from it, with cold water, shake in a little 
Pearline, and set on the stove. By the time the 
rest of the dishes are washed, all the grease is 
dissolved, and the pan can be washed as easily 
asaplate. Treat the kettle in which anything 
greasy has been boiled in the same way, and, 
beside clean utensils, you will have a clean sink, 
the use of the Pearline rendering it safe to pour 
such dishwater into it. Sinks regularly treated 
to a bath of Pearline and scalding water will 
seldom need the services of a plumber. 





ees 
BUOK TABLE. 

“Mortal Lips,” by Willis Steell. Illustrated 

_by Maude Richmond. Belford Company, 

18-22 East Eighteenth street, New York, N. Y. 


This is a modern society drama, full of striking 
passages, showing brilliant thought and concep- 
tion. The author has contributed many excel- 
lent articles to popular magazines, and shows by 
the above book that he has commenced a career 
that cannot fail to crown him with laurels, 
** Mortal Lips ” will prove an attraction wherever 
it is read. 

‘The Master of the Magicians,” by Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps and Herbert D. Ward. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin and Company, Boston, Mass. For 
sale by J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 
Price, $1.25. 

The above is written by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, with the co-operation of her husband. 
The scene is laid in ancient Babylon, in the time 
of Nebuchadnezzar, and Daniel is the hero and 
the “ master of the magicians,’”’ There is much 
archeology in the book, but the writers desire 
that it shail be regarded as a novel. Thedream 
of the king, with its interpretation by Daniel, is 
well introduced. A love affair between the cap- 
tain of the guard, Allitt Arloch, and Lalitha, a 
Jewish maiden, is the most felicitous addition to 
the story, and the escape of the girl from the 
dreadful death designed by the jealous Queen 
Amytis, who loved Allitt Arloch herself, is a 
good piece of description, The most realistic 
character, perhaps, is that of the boy, Susa, who 
seems, however, to be almost more the product 
of New England than of Babylon. In com- 
parison to other books by Miss Phelps, we do not 














consider it as good; but it is bright, clever, and © 
interesting, and in many respects an instructive ~ 


piece of hiStorical fiction, which is always attra. ~ 


tive, 

«Jack Horner;” a novel, by Mary Spear Tier. 
nan. Houghton, Mifflin and Company, Boston, 
Mass. For sale by J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. Price, $1.00, 

The scene of the story is laid in Richmond, in 
the year 1862, when the Federal and Rebel forces 
were at the bitterest enmity with each other, 
Most of the plot hinges upon little Jack, who is 
left at the door of an enthusiastic Virginian, with 
a letter, saying that his father is a soldier in the 
field. Never doubting but that the army his father 
is said to be serving in is that of the Confederacy, 
he isadopted. How the mistake is discovered, and 
what results follow, is worked upin a most attrac. 
tive form. This novel commends itself strongly 
to the reader by the skill with which its plot is 
woven; by its fine analysis of motives; its vivid 
force in description, and its quality as a work of 
literary art. That « Jack Horner ” cannot fail to 
be appreciated at its best value by the general 
reader is unquestionable. 


“Ina ClubCorner.” By A. P. Russell. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin and Company, Boston, Mass. For 
sale by J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadel- 
phia. Price, $1.25. 


This is a collection of sayings-and incidents 
of the most brilliant men of their day. It pur- 
ports to be the monologue of a man who might 
have been sociable, overheard by the author, 
The selectionsare of the best, and joined together 
in their most attractive form. It is a book that 
cannot fail to interest the most casual reader, 
while conveying much information in a pleasing 
guise. 

«Conversations in a Studio.” By William Wet- 
more Story, D. C. L. (Oxon.) Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company, Boston, Mass. For sale 
by J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 
Two volumes. Price, $2.50. 


«Conversations in a Studio” abounds in wit 
and humor. The conversation is carried on by two 
friends, being selected from sayings of the most 
popular men of the present and past, forming@ 
solid chain of interest, carried through to the 
end, Art, literature, etc., are all touched upon, 
and the ablest and most brilliant opinions have 
been introduced after a careful study. The reader 
who knows a good book when he sees it will 
make no mistake in'singling these volumes out of 
almost any-sized pile which may rest before him. 


“For a Mess of Pottage.” By Sydney Lyon. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Price, $1.25. 

The skilful author of the above is new to us, 
and there is a constant sparkle in the style, which 


is very refreshing. The scene is laid in an old 
fashioned house among the mountains, in which 
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are gathered for the summer a varied lot of 
people. The principal character, Emily (or, 
as she is called by her family, Sheba), is the one 
who ultimately sells herself for a warmed-over 
mess of pottage. She is brilliant, but disagree- 
able, and leads to a great deal of mischief. The 
firtations and loves, the clash of sharp conver- 
sational weapons, the slight infusion of a tragic 
yein, and a wholly unconventional manner of 
writing a romance, makes this a novel that is 
fairly unique. Much entertainment can be found 
in the perusal of its pages. 


“The Rajah’s Heir.” 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. B. Lippincott Com. 
Price, 50 cents. 


This book is anonymous, and reprinted from 
the English. The scene shifts from England to 
India, where Tom Gregory, the heir of the 
defunct Rajah of Gumilcund, becomes a most 
heroic character, and a puzzle to English and 
East Indians, because he can perfectly personate 
the man of either race. The story is full of 
adventure and variety, and is told in the simple, 
direct manner that appeals easily to readers. 


" «The Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow,” by 


Jerome K. Jerome. Henry Altemus, 507 and 
513 Cherry street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


These idle thoughts make very entertaining 
reading. They are about being hard up, and 
having the blues; about getting on in the world; 
about shy people; the weather; babies; cats 
and dogs; eating and drinking; furnished apart- 
ments; dress and deportment. Sometimes the 
reflections are humorous; sometimes sentimental ; 
it is wholesome, as well as pleasant reading. 


“ Fruits, and How to Use Them,” by Mrs. Hester 
M. Poole. Fowler and Wells Company, 775 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. Price, $1.00. 


A good cook book is always eagerly sought 
after; in the present work we have one entirely 
devoted to fruits. A well-written introduction 
considers the value of fruits in their relation to 
human diet, and then the department of recipes 
is opened, beginning with the apple, in which 
we find directions for its use in nearly one 
hundred different ways. 

The volume is neat and compact in form and 
in style, and the arrangement shows the hand of 
an experienced writer on topics affecting the 
home and family. 


“The Life of George H. Stuart,” written by 
himself, and edited by Professor Robert Ellis 


Thompson. J. M. Stoddard & Co., 714 Filbert 


street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mr. Stuart’s autobiography appeals to two very 
large audiences, and sets forth two sets of charac- 
ters. About half of it describes church work and 
churchmen. Mr. Stuart was a very active force 
in church and moral reform work. The consid- 
erable portion of the volume devoted to the sub- 
ject is an important contribution to the history of 
church work in Philadelphia. 





Mr. Stuart never entered politics, though he 
had been an early Abolitionist, had been nomi- 
nated for Congress, and was twice offered a seat 
in General Grant’s Cabinet. The volume is 
illustrated with fac-simile reproductions of letters 
from Mr. Lincoln, General Grant and others, and 
with portraits of Mr. Stuart, Mr. Drexel, Mr. 
Childs, Rev. John Hall and Mr, Wanamaker. 


“Aline,” by Henri Gréville. D. Appleton & 
Company, New York, N. Y. Price, 50 cents. 


The book tells of a wilful orphan, the daughter 
ofa French artist, who is left in Paris to be trained 
by a gay widow, while her mother goes to Russia 
as a governess, at a large salary. After her re- 
turn to Paris, she has some trouble in getting her 
daughter, whom she left with a frivolous protec- 
tress, into better training. The book is pleas- 
antly calculated for summer reading. : 


“The American Horsewoman,” by Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Karr. Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 
Boston, Mass. For sale by J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia, Price, $1.25. 


The above volume claims to be the first one 
devoted exclusively to the instruction of lady 
riders that has been written by one of their own 
countrywomen. Thestyle of writing is clear and 
comprehensive, and hints upon the best methods 
of using this healthful exercise is given in detail 
by one whohas practised herself. How to choose 
a horse, the riding habit, the saddle and bridle, 
mounting and dismounting, the seat on horseback, 
and managing the horse are some of the many 
points treated. It cannot fail to be an important 
aid to all who contemplate taking this delightful 
out-door exercise. 


«“ The Corsican Brothers,” by Alexander Dumas, 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Price, 25 cents, 


Worthington Co., 747 Broadway, New York, an- 
nounce for immediate publication « Bella’s 
Blue Book, The story of an Ugly Woman.” 
By Marie Calm. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Mrs, J. W. Davis. Price, bound, $1.25 ; 
paper, 75 cents. 


This remarkably well written novel relates a 
very unusual story, showing great originality and 
freshness, The book professes to be the contents 
of a diary kept by a young lady. The plot is 
based upon a betrothal, supposed to have been 
made, on the husband’s side, on account of a 
wager. This fact, brought to the knowledge of 
the young wife by a rejected suitor and now 
secret enemy, causes, of course, great sorrow and 
indignation. The story is of absorbing interest 
throughout, the descriptive passages are most ex- 
cellent, and the self-analysis of the young wife, 
who, believing herself ugly and convinced that 
an ugly woman could never find one to love her, 
peculiarly fascinating. The diary reminds one 
strongly of Marie Bashkirtseff’s mental sufferings. 
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HE first question occurring to the majority of house-seekers upon examining a house plan will be, Is 
it pretty, and is it papered and painted with well-chosen papers and colors? They will concede that 
it is pretty, and suits exactly. So, they buy or rent, as the case may be, and learn, when too late, that 
they have made a mistake, and that the house does not suit. It may be, the parlor and chambers will 
not furnish well, the bath-room is not convenient, and many other little inconveniences that have 
been overlooked in their admiration for paper, colors, etc. 

A house, like most other things, is made for use, and must be built to suit the use for which it was 
intended. If we can combine the beautiful with the useful features of a house, so much the better. 

So, when the common-sense people see a plan, they ask themselves, Will my piano go in this space? or, 
Will my sofa interfere with that doorway? WillI have many steps to take from my kitchen to the dining- 
room, and such like questions which will naturally occur to the minds of thonghtful housewives. We have 
endeavored in panning the above house to take into consideration all such questions of convenient arrange- 
ment. The house has well-lighted rooms, ample closet space, broad porch, back stairs, good well-ventilated 
cellar, and such arrangements as go to make a house comfortable and home-like. The construction of the 
house is of frame, the sides are covered with German siding and the roof with slate. 

The estimated cost is $2,200. 

Address any communications in reference to this house to Samuel Milligan, Architect, 708 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HE first question occurring to the majority of house-seekers upon examining a house plan will be 
it pretty, and is it papered and painted with well-chosen papers and colers? They will concede t 
it is pretty, and suits exactly. So, they buy or rent, as the case may be, and learn, when too late, thi 
they have made a mistake, and that the house does not suit. It may be, the parlor and chambers 
not furnish well, the bath-room is not convenient, and many other little inconveniences that ha 
been overlooked in their admiration for paper, colors, etc. 


A house, like most other things, is made for use, and must be built to suit the use for which it w 


intended. If we can combine the beautiful with the useful features of a house, so much the better. 

So, when the common-sense people see a plan, they ask themselves, Will my piano go in this space? 
Will my sofa interfere with that doorway? WillI have many steps to take from my kitchen to the dini 
room, and such like questions which will naturally occur to the minds of thonghtful housewives. Weh 
endeavored in planning the above house to take into consideration all such questions of convenient arram; 
ment. The house has well-lighted rooms, ample closet space, broad porch, back stairs, good well-ventila 
cellar, and such arrangements as go to make a house comfortable and home-like. The construction of 
house is of frame, the sides are covered with German siding and the roof with slate. 

The estimated cost is $2,200. 

Address any communications in reference to this house to Samuel Milligan, Architect, 708 Chestnut 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
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For Description see Fashion Department. . 
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For Description see Fashion Department, 
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For Description see Fashion Department. 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 
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Mme. Rowleys Toilet Mask, 


OR FACE GLOVE. 


The following are the claims made for Madame Rowley’s Toilet Mask, 
and the grounds on which it is recommended to ladies for Beau- 
tifying, Bleaching, and Preserving the Complexion: 


Ast. The Mask is soft and plia- 
ble, and can be Easily Ap- 
plied aud Worn without dis- 
comfort or Inconvenience. 

2d. It is durable, and does not 
dissolve or come asunder, but 
holds its original shape. 

3d. It has been analyzed by 
eminent scientisisandchem- 9 
ical experts aud pronounced . 7% 
Perfectly Pure and Harmless. (7 

4th. With ordinary care the bie 
Mask will last for Years, and 
its VALUABLE PROPERTIE: 
Never Become Impaired. 

5th. The Mask is protected by 
letters-patent, has been intro- 
duced 10 years, and isthe only 
genuine article of the kind. 

6th. It is recommended by 
Eminent Physicians and Sci- 
entific Men as a SUBSTITUTE 
FOR INJURIOUS COSMETICS. 

3th. The Mask is unlike the 
Fraudulent appliances used 
for conveying cosmetics, etc., 
to the face, AS DAY IS To 
NIGHT, and it bears no anal- 
ogy to them. 

8th. The Mask may be worn 
with perfect privacy, if desired. 
The closest scrutiny cannot 
detect that it has been used. 





To be worn 3 times in the week. 


9th. It is a Natural Beautifie 
for Bleaching and Preseryj 
the Skin and Removing Con. 
plexiona! Imperfections, 

10th. The Mask is sold ats 
moderate price, and one pur. 
chase ends the expense. 

11th. Hundreds of dollars use. 
lessly expended for comer 
ics, lotions, aud like prepara- 
tions. may be saved by those 
who possess it. 

12th. Ladies in every section 
of the country are using the 
Mask with gratifying results, 

13th. Itissafe, simple. cleauly 
aud effective for beautifying 
purposes, and never injures 
the most delicate skin. 

14th. While it is intended 
that the Mask shonld be 
Worn During Sleep, it may 
be applied, WITH EQUALLY 
GOOD R&«SULTs, At Any Time, 
to suit the convenience ofthe 
wearer. 

15th. The Mask has received 
the te-timony of well-known 


The Toilet Mask or Face Giove in society and professional la- 
Positier to the face. 


dies, who proclaim it to be 

the greatest discovery fur 
beautifying purposes ever of- 
fered to womankind. 


A FEW SPECIMEN EXTRACTS FROM TESTIMONIAL LETTERS : 


“T am so rejoiced at having found at last an article 
that will indeed improve the complexion.” 





“(Every lady who desires a faultless complexion 
should be provided with the Mask.” 





“My face is as soft and smooth as an infant's.’’ 





“Tam perfectly deiighted with it.” 





“As a medium for removing discolorations, softening 
and beautifying the skin, I consider it unequalled.” 





“Tt is, indeed, a perfect success—an inestimable 
treasure.” 


I find it removes freckles, tan, sunburn, and gives 
the complexion a soft, smooth surface.” 





“TI have worn the mask but two weeks, and am 
amazed at the change it has made in my appearance.” 





“ The mask certainly acts upon the skin with a mild 
and beneficial result, making it smoother and clearer, 
and seeming to remove pimples, irritation, etc., with 
each application.” 





“For softening and beautifying the skin there is 
nothing to compare with it.”’ 


“ Yourinvention cannot fail to supersede everything 
that is used for beautifying purposes.” 


COMPLEXION BLEMISHES 


May be hidden imperfectly by cosmetics and powders, but can only be removed permanently by 
the TOILET MASK. By its use every kind of spots, impurities, roughness, etc., vanish from 
the skin, leaving it soft, clear, brilliant, and beautiful. It is harmless, costs little, and saves its 


user money. It prevents and REMOVES 


WRINKLES, 


And is both a complexion preserver and beautifier. 


Famous society ladies, actresses, belles, ett, 


use it. VALUABLE ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET with proofs and full particulars mailed free by 


THE TOILET MASK COMPANY, 1164 Broadway, New York, 


Apply now, naming this paper, as you may not see this advertisement again. 
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LESBIA’S SPARROW. 


[CATULLUS. ] 
































